























HO can estimate the 
Wreiue of the tele- 
phone in the daily 
lives of millions of 
men and women... 

in time and money saved, 
in increased efficiency, in 
security and priceless help 
in time of need! 

Contact, communication, 
swift interchange of ideas— 
these benefits the modern 
world offers you. The tele- 
phone is one of the chief in- 
struments by which you can 
seize them. With it at your 
elbow you are ready for 
what may come—for oppor- 
tunity, for emergency, for 


the brief word that may 
open a fresh chapter in 
your life. 

Within the next twenty- 
four hours, sixty million tel- 
ephone calls will be made 
over Bell System wires— 
each a separate transac- 
tion, complete in itself. Yet 
your own calls will go 
through as quickly and 
efficiently as if the entire 
system had been built 
especially for you. 

NOW IN EFFECT—Special Sunday 
Rates for station-to-station Long Dis- 
tance telephone calls, and Reduced 
Person-to-Person Rates after 7 Every 
Evening and All Day Sunday. The 
reductions apply, in general, to calls 
on which the day station-to-station 


rate for three minutes is more than 
35 cents. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Entered as second-class matter at the Post-Office at Washington, D. C.. under the act of March 3, 1879. Acceptable for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized July 10, 1918. Additional Entry at Baltimore, Md., December 29, 1931. 
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THE PRESIDENT GREETS 
THE CONFERENCE 








TO THE NORTH AMERICAN 
WILDLIFE CONFERENCE: 


“| regret my inability to extend a 
personal welcome to you or to partici- 
pate personally in your discussion. Be- 
cause this is impossible, | have asked 
Secretary Wallace to convey my best wishes for a most successful 
and profitable meeting. 





“It has long been my feeling that there has been lack of a full and 
complete public realization of our wildlife plight, of the urgency of it, 
and of the many social and economic values that wildlife has to our people. 
This, and the firm belieffin the ability of the American people to face 
facts, to analyze problems, and to work out a program which might 
remedy the situation, is what impelled me to call the North American 


Wildlife Conference. 


“Our present wildlife situation is more than a local one. It is na- 
tional and international. _| sincerely hope that with the help of good 
neighbors to’ the north and south of us, your Conference will unite upon 
@ common purpose and a common program. 


“You have been told that this Conference is an open forum; that it 
is entirely autonomous; that its future is subject to its own decisions. 
This is as it should be, for it makes it possible for you as representatives 
of thousands of wildlife organizations with millions of interested and zeal- 
ous members to make effective progress in restoring and conserving the 
vanishing wildlife resources of a continent.” 


dh, bon coo 
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Kelsey’s Special Offers.. 


Order Direct From This Page—Add 10% For Packing Costs 


EVERGREEN BARGAINS 
FOR HEDGES AND SCREENS 


B. & B. = Balled, burlapped specimens. 
X = One transplanting (bare root). 


FIR (Abies) 
Balsam Fir (100) (1000) 











12 to 18 inches X siaiananseiiaielenicdiions aa $35.00 
Nikko Fir (Brachy philla) 
10 to 12 inches X ieee 10.00 90.00 
Concolor Fir (White Fir) 
10 to fog i . és —_ onan —_ = 
2 to 3 feet ‘ pincliseabs x ° 
Douglas Fir Red-Flowering Dogwood 
12 to 15 in. XX bushy uated 15.00 100.00 
KELSEY’S 15 to 18 in. XX bushy we 20.00 120.00 | Gorgeous native rarity. Pink blooms 
tn sxx 2. & S................ See cover tree in May. True grafted trees. 
BERRYBUSH YEW 7 2 to 3 feet (balled) $1.35 each. 
SPRUCE (Picea) (These are heavy 3-year grafts.) 
Covered with red berries even White i HARDY HYBRID LABURNUM 
in small sizes. New 1936. Small, 18 to 24 inches XN. ——___- 8.0 40.00 : Vossi) _ 
neat bush. Norway Chains of golden bloom in June. Rare. 
a , 12 to 18 inches X__ tae 7.08 2.00 3 to 4 feet trees, $3 each. 
18 to 24 inch re | 3 each. 18 to 24 inches X___ —_ y 4 ‘. 
Small plants, $3 for 15 to 18 inches XX 10.00 90.09 | PAUL'S ee 
KOSTER’S BLUE “SPRUCE oT. x 8.00 55.90 | Beautiful tree. Startling flowers. 
Tall silvery tree, popular and beautiful. 12 = 18 ne ee x Thee 9.00 60.00 3 to 4 feet trees, $1.50 each. 
15 to 18 inch (balled) $2.70 each. 12 to 15 inches XX bushy 28.00 250.00 WITCH-HAZEL 
PFITZER (Dwarf) JUNIPER Englemann Blue _ Yellow blooms in February and March. 
Bush to six feet. A cloud of silver in 9 to 12 inches XX ew ee 8.00 50.00 Choice and neat. 
Spring. S Vernalis. Both red and yellow. 
15 to 18 inch (balled) $1 each. PINES (Pinus) neath @ trees), 1s inches, sz. 
SILVER MT. ATLAS CEDAR Austrian a Date See Cates yeuaws 
Tall, open evergreen tree, silver needles. 7 to 18 inches X : 10.00 70.00 18 to 24 inch trees, $1.50 each. 
i8 to 24 inch (balled) $1.50 each. ee Seen — ons > 
SARGENT WEEPING HEMLOCK 2 to 3 feet XXX STE 150.00 Franklinia 
A low mound of evergreen. Unique. 2 to 3 feet B. & B... iibuiasidadiess 50.00 475.00 Rarest native 
Rare. Delightful. Scotch Pine tree. One found 
15 to 18 inch (balled) $1.50 each, 16 to 24 inches X___ _ ; 6.00 28.00 | 1790, none oe. 
DWARF SCOTCH PINE (Waterer’s) ‘ Huge white, fra- 
Silver clump ot foliage, ee rare. yn aaa (Thuja) ee - 
1 year grafts (4 inch) $1 each. - " ee 
15 to 18 inches XX bushy__ im 2 140.00 | 10 to 15 in. 
_ DWARF (English) BOXWOOD 18 to 24 inches XX bushy. 24.00 200.00 | (balled) $1.50 each 
~~ edging —.. 7 a Pe SS Eee ES SS Sl $13.50 for 10. 
to 8 inch (balled) lor ten, Pyramidal 
= 100, 0 to 15 inches X ° — eaad sane Rarest of all trees and rated most 
i A aioe penne ci HEMLOCK (Tsuga) beautiful. few available. 
hi evergreen y 
and Fall. Pink, fragrant. 18 to 24 inches XX. noo 250.00 18"inches (balled) "$14 each. 
6 to 9 inch (balled) 5 for $2.50. 3 to 4 feet B. & B. -——— 70.00 STEWARTIAS 
GRAFTED AMERICAN HOLLY A group of small trees beautiful and 


: is ds: 
Be sure of berries! Native; uncommon, ’ rare. Two, kin 
cot by oy Yew Hedge for 20c @ FOO! | Pentagyna. “white in July. Native. 


18 to 24 inch, 


HARDY HEATHER : Pseudo-camellia. August. Gold center. 
Low evergreens, hardy; blooming from ‘ inne pA mn 15 to 18 inch, $1.59 7 
Atport, J2y,,t0, September. | ae i? MAGNOLIAS 
ue Bg baad Y = een Charming, startling small trees for 
Hypnoides. ‘Pink, low. (5 of a kind a PW ite te April si 
Multiplex. Double. for $2 


Finest hedge Stellata. White, in April. Star-like. 
each. 


known! 12 to 15 inch ‘(balled) $1.30 


GRAFTED RHODODENDRONS 
Hardy hybrids, true to name, all balled 
and ready to grow. 

Album elegans. Late, white. 


Soulangeana. Pink, April, saucers. 
Per 100 5 : —_ (bailed) $1.30 each. 
a > © a .00 . Red, early May, saucers, 
18 a XX con 12 to 18 inch (balled) $1.30 each. 





Caractacus. Deep crimson. - Nigra. Purple, late May, saucers. 
Sccassiiar. New, red. 15 to 18 inch (balled) $1.30 each. 
ignatius Sargent. Rose. 9 1 JAPAN FLOWERING CHERRIES 
+ sooth PT yp Kelsey Ss 1936 Short Guide Gorgeous May bloom on small trees. 


1 year, 8 inch (balled) $1 each. Unequalled for mass plantings. Choice. 








Contains 36 large pages, 100 photos, half in full | Kwanzan. Almost red. Large, double. 
sees pag Pec om color. Lists the best of hardy plants, chrube, vines, Me, Fail. The en —, “white. i 
. . 0} r —t amc 
Most complete list in America. Over trees and evergreens. FREE (mention American in W ledklageam, D. C. one 
100 varieties. Forests). 5 to 6 feet, heavy, $3 each. 
Established : : Member American 
in 1878 Fifty Church Street, New York City ddan eee 
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BLESSING ON THE WOODS 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Blest be our woods of hemlock, maple, pine, Blest be the woods and they that dwell therein, 
Balsam and birch, dear Lord, our woods and Thine! The scolding squirrel and his gentler kin, 

Blest be their bubbling springs, their rippled lakes, The friendly chipmunk and the timid hare; 

Their ponds, and every laughing brook that makes Blest be the graceful mink, the shambling bear, 
Rainbows and foam and crystal homes for trout; The beaver on his dam, the drumming grouse, 
Blest be the trails that wander in and out The hawk that loves the sky, the white-foot mouse, 
Among gray boulders drowned in soft green seas The antlered buck that paces, proud and tall 

Of velvet moss! Oh, blest be all of these! With doe and dappled fawn, blest be they all! 


Lord, bless the woods for perfect loveliness, 

For balm that heals the soul in care and stress! 

Keep them forever fragrant, cool and sweet! 

From thunderbolt and flame, from gale and sleet, 
From avalanche, from torrent, drought and blight, 
From all that is unclean, from ruthless might 
That gives to desolation valley, glen 

And mountainside, God bless our woods! Amen. 


—From Death and General Putnam and 101 Other Poems, by ArtHUR GUITERMAN; 
published and copyrighted by E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., New York. 
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THE WILDLIFE CRISIS 


E, the inhabitants of this continent, are blessed 
Wie constitutional privileges which make the 

governments under which we live, without excep- 
tion, responsive to the expressed will of the people. Ofh- 
cials of these three governments with whom rests the re- 
sponsibility for custodianship of all the land, waters and 
the welfare of the people have recognized the great neces- 
sity. Will the constituents of these governments accept the 
opportunity which is here offered to organize for coordi- 
nated and constructive action? 
wildlife conservation continue as in the past to remain 
a spiritual presence without material force? Out of this 
meeting must come a definition of our common aims, free 
from the controversial differences inherent in group in- 
terests. A program comprehensive in scope must be de- 
vised on which our combined strength may unite. 


It is a nice thing to go 
a-fishing. It is pleasant to 
go into the fields with rod 
and gun but there is some- 
thing of deeper significance 
which has been ignored, 
and it is time to emphasize 
the fundamental economic 
factors which bear upon the 
relation of wildlife re- 
sources to our material 
prosperity. 

Wealth will continue to 
exist on this continent only 
so long as the natural re- 
sources of our soil and wa- 
ter continue to yield 
up their riches. When 
these are gone, pros- 
perity, standards of 
living and happiness 
among our people will 
vanish with them. 

Devices of civiliza- 
tion, machines, money 
and credit require a 
constant flow of raw 
materials from the 
land or they cease to 
function. To place all 
our bets on our indus- 
trial genius alone with- 
out covering the real 
source of wealth—nat- 
ural resources—is to 


By 
JAY N. DARLING 


Or will the interests of continent. 


“Ding” Darling, famous cartoonist and former Direc- 
tor of the Biological Survey, was the keynote speaker 
at the North American Wildlife Conference held in 
Washington, February 3-7. In language almost as graph- 
ic as his cartoons, he laid bare the wildlife crisis and 
called the people of North America to organized 
battle for wildlife restoration. Here are a few of his 
pointed thrusts: 


“We have awakened too late to the needs of so- 
called conservation.” 


“If nature’s pantry had been wisely guarded the re- 
lief rolls would have been a fraction of their present 
astonishing magnitude.” 


““One great advantage of nature's factories 
over man’s industries is that they do not close 
down in times of panic.” 


“We can lay no claim to the title ‘conserva- 
tionists’ or even Yankee intelligence if in trad- 
ing off our endowment of natural resources 
we make a bad bargain.” 


“The forces of wildlife conservation are as 
helpless and ineffective as the Ethiopian army, 
divided into a thousand tribal units.” 


“Let the people rule; and if the political 
job hunters outnumber you and continue to 
barter away your birthright, it will be no one’s 
fault but your own.” 
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bet on the jockey and leave the horse 
entirely out of our calculations. Our 
carelessness and apathy toward this 
basic fact has been notorious, and 
among our rich endowment of nat- 
ural resources no element has been 
so completely ignored and so heed- 
lessly allowed to vanish as the wild- 
life resources of our North American 


We may clarify by first determin- 
ing what is meant by wildlife con- 
servation, and its significance. We 
must, I believe, with common accord 
agree that whatever we may have been doing is not wild- 
life conservation—since we continue to have less instead 


of more. A great gap has 
existed somewhere in our 
continental mechanism for 
wildlife conservation 
through which has leaked a 
constant and increasing loss 
which has drained many of 
our species to the vanishing 
point and left an inadequate 
population of all the rest. 
If wildlife is an economic 
and social benefit our first 
objective must be restora- 
tion. We have awakened too 
late to the needs of so-called 
conservation. 


There is no irreconcilable 
conflict bet ween wildlife 
conservation and any branch 
of industrial interests. No 
one could successfully de- 
fend any project for wild- 
life conservation which 
would supplant a more ben- 
eficial use of land or water. 
The trouble in the past has 
been that the value of wild- 
life resources to the com- 
munity and the continent as 
a whole has never even re- 
motely entered into the eco- 
nomic bookkeeping of our 
national and __ industrial 
planning. Few are aware of 
the incalculable cash losses 
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which have resulted to the people of this continent through 
this persistent oversight. 

If anything further were required to emphasize this fact, 
it has been made tragically eloquent during these late 
years when in the time of great economic distress we sud- 
denly discovered that the people of this continent could 
no longer fall back on those reserve resources of nature 
in our: lakes, streams and wooded hills, which had served 
to sustain us with profitable employment, food and the 
necessities of life in time of need since the white man in- 
vaded this continent. Our polluted rivers and depleted 
lakes, once magnificent reservoirs of sustaining resources 
for international trade and continental consumption no 
longer yielded their vast bounty to stay the hunger of our 
people; the drained marshes and depleted forest lands had 
ceased to harbour the fur-bearing animals, once a major 
export commodity and fountain of riches. From the vast 
plains and wilderness areas of public domain came sicken- 
ing cries for help where once nature had maintained a 
magnificent larder for man when other devices of urban 
civilization failed. 

Nature’s rich storehouse had been gutted. Man could 
no longer turn to it for the necessities of life when his 
self-generated hysteria threw the ingenious substitutes of 
money, banks and industry out of gear. Nature’s cushion 
was no longer there to break the fall when our artificial 
structure crashed. If nature’s pantry had been wisely 
guarded the relief rolls would have been a fraction of 
their present astonishing magnitude. 

The Connecticut River which threads a highly developed 
industrial community is foul with sludge and oily slime- 
waste from the factories and municipalities. It once har- 
bored a bank-full run of salmon and all valuable aquatic 
life. The value of that annual salmon run in dollars and 
cents, food and employment as against the value of the 
river as a polluted sewer was never considered. The trag- 
edy of the situation is that we might still have had both 
the salmon and an equal industrial development. One 
great advantage of nature’s factories over man’s industries 
is that they do not close down in times of panic. Nature is 
oblivious to man’s hysteria, goes blithely on producing, 
and only succumbs when we poison it with our filth and 
waste. There was a time when the sacrifice of one river or 
lake more or less meant nothing. We had so many of them. 
But when the natural productivity of all of them from one 
coast to another is sacrificed to artificial and often fic- 
titious promotion schemes for small group profit, it is 
time for the public to take an inventory before it is too 
late. 

We might not be so critical of industrial exploitation 
if it would give some evidence of weighing the value of 
wildlife resources against the profits of random industrial 
promotion. We might be reconciled to bidding farewell 
to the wildlife resources if we could be shown that by 
their elimination the public received a greater benefit. We 
might tolerate the permanent destruction of a perennial 
crop of fish, clams and unpolluted water supply in our 
streams by industrial waste if we could be sure the fac- 
tories would run continuously and give in return equal 
benefits to the people. We might bow to the inevitable 
desert of our western plains if anyone could show us a 
continuing profit equal to the loss of the perpetual frui- 
tion of nature. We might even relish the propriety of 
drained marshes put under cultivation if the new crops 
could be shown to equal the annual cash revenue from 
muskrats or beaver to say nothing of the water fowl and 
climatic environment. It is an indictment of our intelli- 
gent guardianship of our own welfare that up to this 
time we have never balanced the losses of natural wild- 


life resources in the equation of our economic and social 
welfare. 


We can lay no claim to the title “Conservationists,” or 
even Yankee intelligence if in trading off our endowment 
of natural resources we make a bad bargain. Over-capital- 
ization of drainage, power and irrigation projects have 
cost this country a pretty penny. We have cried to heaven 
over the iniquities of the promoter who foisted the wa- 
tered stock on the unsuspecting public but we have re- 
mained apathetic to the fact that probably the greatest 
loss of all was the destruction of natural resources in the 
area of development. 


Putting out honey cups for the humming birds and suet 
for the wintering cardinals is a laudable and pleasant con- 
tribution; passing fervent resolutions protesting against 
the non-existence of fish in our streams and birds on our 
uplands; buying a hunting license for a dollar and a half 
and subscribing to an outdoor magazine are all desirable 
in their way but they do not entitle anyone to a medal for 
distinguished service as a conservationist. We have been 
doing all these things for a generation and according 
ourselves honorary mention as good citizens. 

Meanwhile the Hudson River, once visited annually by 
a prolific run of shad and sturgeon, has been transformed 
into a vacant biological desert. The Potomac shad run is 
almost gone. The Mississippi River, once bank full with 
the annual run of sturgeon going to their spawning 
grounds, sees no more shoals of sturgeon. The productiv- 
ity of aquatic life of the entire Mississippi water-course 
is approaching the zero point. The Great Lakes, once the 
world’s greatest fresh water reservoirs of what might have 
been a perpetual source of food and employment, have 
been wantonly depleted. The herring industry on Lake 
Erie is gone. Bullnets are dragging the depth of Lake 
Michigan and Lake Erie for the remnants of a once mag- 
nificent supply of white fish. The salmon industry in our 
Pacific Coast states is being gradually driven to Alaska 
by the exploitation, industrial pollution and power plants 
on the coastal rivers which flow into the Pacific. The 
commercial fishing boats which have swept the waters of 
both coasts clean of profitable industry for the thousands 
of small independents who lived by these resources are 
now forced far beyond our borders to invade the coastal 
waters of our protesting neighbors. 


Over four hundred million acres of land in Federal 
domain and forest lands are administered by this United 
States Government without any authorized jurisdiction over 
the wildlife resources and what is done in that direction 
is voluntary. In fact, wildlife has no legal standing under 
Federal law and when Congress passes an act authorizing 
any agency of the government to make such regulations as 
may be necessary to conserve valuable natural resources, 
wildlife species are not legally included. The individual 
conscience of the administering officers is the only safe- 
guard, and that is too often inadequate. Many major spe- 
cies of our most valuable big game animals hang by this 
narrow thread, or a much less dependable agency—the 
voluntary care of private initiative. The one exception is 
the migratory birds which are by virtue of an interna- 
tonal treaty with Canada a Federal responsibility. What- 
ever may be said about the administration of that custodi- 
anship we can all agree that there are not enough migra- 
tory waterfowl, or song, insectivorous or ornamental birds 
and that one of the chief reasons for the deficiency is the 
useless destruction of nesting grounds and native habitat. 

In the Senate and in the House of Representatives, there 
are Wildlife Committees. They are good Committees, 
but the Committee in the House of Representatives has no 
official standing, is without jurisdiction, and no bills, even 
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those vitally concerned with wildlife, are ever officially 
referred to it, and their services are altogether voluntary. 
Eighty per cent of the states have State Planning Com- 
missions working under the National Resources Planning 
Board. These most valuable adjuncts to our orderly use 
of nature’s endowment are as a rule without any repre- 
sentatives or technical advisers who are even conscious of 
the wildlife requirements nor are they informed on the 
biological consequences of their proposed projects. Three 
states out of every four are without adequate technical 
staffs to administer the meager funds which are allocated 
for their use. Many of the state programs are intermittent 
and subject to complete reversals and new personnel with 
every change of political administration. From twelve to 
fifteen million dollars annually is spent under such cha- 
otic supervision. 

We need a national program of restoration and conser- 
vation which shall be adopted as a policy of our national 
government. Its responsibilities must be defined and the 
demarcation between Federal responsibility and state re- 
sponsibility determined. Cooperative devices between the 
states and the Federal Government now non-existent should 
be inaugurated. 

Let no one longer conceive the question of wildlife 
conservation to be limited to the interest of sportsmen 
and bird lovers. It is fundamentally economic in its major 
aspects, and a vital element in our existence. Any business 
with an annual turnover of eight hundred million to one 
billion dollars can be financed. Ignorance and neglect 
have been more responsible than any willful intent on the 
part of those people who have so briefly occupied this 
continent. This conference will have been a failure if out 
of it does not come the nucleus of an organized program, 
continental in scope, which may first provide a means of 
disseminating an intelligent understanding of the problems 





“We need a national program of wildlife restoration and conserva- 
tion which shall be adopted as a policy of our national government.” 
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and second, set up a mechanism which will activate a 
constructive development. 

The question arises in the minds of everyone “What can 
we do about it?” One or two things I can suggest which 
we should NOT do. We can proceed more speedily if we 
avoid the controversial questions and quarrels over who 
is the best conservationist. None of us has been good 
enough to avoid a calamitous condition in our wildlife 
resources. 

There are common aims to which the most widely sep- 
arated factional groups may subscribe. The first is that 
we haven’t enough wildlife. The second is that restoration 
of wildlife is synonymous with restoration of environ- 
ment, the third is that if we are to accomplish the 
desired objectives, which are all-important to each iso- 
lated subdivision, we must pull together. 

There is a general tendency to blame our public servants 
and government officials for all failures in the realm of 
wildlife conservation activities. I would like to file a 
general denial to that wholly erroneous charge. The crimes 
that have been committed against our wildlife resources 
cannot justly be laid at the door of our elected officials 
when we ourselves have never voiced our convictions or 
made concrete demands backed by impressive numbers. 
After all, this is a democracy and our public officials are 
responsive, as they should be, to the voice of the public 
expressed at the polls. But our scattered and desultory or- 
ganizations—36,000 of them—have never, to my certain 
knowledge, influenced so much as the election of a dog 
catcher. 

For the forces of wildlife conservation are as helpless 
and ineffective as the Ethiopian Army, divided into a 
thousand tribal units, speaking different languages, armed 
with spears and arrows, brave but unorganized. Their 
courage and patriotism are (Continuing on page 145) 











To assure the success of a national program, Mr. Gabrielson says, land is the prime essential for more and better refuges. 
Here in the Rainey Sanctuary, in Louisiana, are seen wild ducks feeding. 


A National Program for Wildlife Restoration 


By IRA N. GABRIELSON 


Chief, United States Biological Survey 


PRESENTED TO AND ADOPTED BY THE NORTH AMERICAN WILDLIFE CONFERENCE 


ITH the sole exception of migratory birds under 
W\/ international treaty obligations, there is no defi- 

nite Federal recognition of wildlife as a national 
resource. We have a national highway program that in- 
creases the radius of action of the individual hunter, and 
destroys the element of remoteness that once provided 
natural refuges for wildlife in the more inaccessible parts 
of our country. We have for years had a national pro- 
gram for agriculture, a by-product of which has been 
the destruction of windbreaks and hedges, patches of 
shrubbery and underbrush, that has all but eliminated the 
small furred and feathered folks for which these growths 
furnished cover. We have a national forestry program to 
insure not only the perpetuation but the orderly and 
wise use of part at least of our former vast forest re- 
sources. We have reclamation, irrigation, flood-control, 
and many other programs based on concepts big enough 
to be called national programs. But nowhere in the picture 
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Photograph by George Shiras, 3rd 





do we see anything comparable for the nation’s resources 
in wildlife. It is high time we had such a program. In 
many places it is too late to conserve. We must first re- 
store and then after restoration conserve by wise use. 

What do we need to make a national wildlife program? 
There are seven, possibly more, essentials. 

First:—Land. Wildlife needs land. This is the prime 
essential. Birds cannot nest and rear their fledglings on 
the wing, nor can animals reproduce on the run. As a 
Federal responsibility this nation should complete the 
program of marsh and water restoration, involving the 
development of some seven and one-half million acres for 
migratory waterfowl, now only about half completed. 
With proper environment provided, the species are safe. 
The Federal Government should further assume the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining primary refuges for other 
major species of our magnificent animals and _ birds. 
These should be administered to insure the perpetuation 
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of these species and to provide for a restocking program, which 
must be eventually undertaken if vast stretches of our land 
are not to remain barren of wildlife. 

The Federal Government now has about 165,000,000 acres 
administered primarily as National Forests. This area is 
growing steadily. In addition there are more millions of 
acres in State forests, and these also are increasing. 

The Federal Government has 15,259,597 acres in National 
Parks and Monuments set aside for their spectacular, scenic, 
or historic value, and administered primarily from that stand- 
point. If to these are added the hundreds of thousands of 
acres of State parks, we get some conception of the extent to 
which a nation-wide park program is becoming an accom- 
plished fact. 

Less than 4,000,000 acres are now under Federal adminis- 
tration primarily for wildlife. The major part of this land 
is for migratory waterfowl, and nearly half of it has been 
added in the past two years under the present program of 
land acquisition. We can add the few hundred thousand 
acres owned and operated as wildlife refuges by the States, 
and the wildlife program still makes a pitiful showing. 

It should not be our aim to take anything from these other 
commendable activities. We must insist, however, that the 
wildlife resource is one of such inestimable value that it is 
deserving of far more generous public support than it has 
ever yet received. President Roosevelt’s Committee on Wild- 
life Restoration set up a program in 1934 calling for the 
acquisition of some 25,000,000 acres of land for wildlife 
purposes. At least this much land is needed to care for the 
primary wildlife needs of this nation. 

Second:—Governmental cooperation. We need a national 
program of cooperation between the Federal Government 
and the States. The cooperative wildlife program should be 
two-fold: 

In the first place, the present wildlife research and demon- 
stration programs being carried on in nine States by the State 
game commissions and land grant colleges in cooperation with 
the Federal Government should be extended to cover all the 
States to acquaint more of our people with the importance 
of the wildlife restoration possiblities. The major part of the 
wildlife research in this country has been done in the uni- 
versities, in a comparatively few State game commissions, and 
in the Biological Survey, with little or no mechanism for trans- 
lating the full results of this work into beneficial activity for 
the wildlife. 

In the cooperative research and demonstration work these 
nine stations are doing three things: (1) Carrying on original 
research or modifying the research of others to fit local condi- 
tions; (2) demonstrating in actual practice the application of 
this research to wildlife restoration problems; and (3) feed- 
ing wildlife information into the extension system already 
established in the land grant colleges and the Department of 
Agriculture in such form as to enable the extension workers 
to carry it to the public. For the first time we are attempting 
to gear a wildlife conservation and restoration program into 
an existing agency for taking it out to the people in usable 
form. 

In the second place, the Federal Government should aid the 
States in their local problems on a cooperative basis. One of 
the great tragedies of wildlife conservation is the financial 
uncertainty that is the lot of many State game agencies. In 
the great majority of States the available income is based 
largely or entirely on the fees received from hunting and fish- 


Photograph by Hileman 


Black Tail Deer in the sanctuary of Glacier National Park. 
The program calls for continuing and broadening cooperation 
on the part of the Federal Government. 


ing licenses. 
particularly in the last few years. 
seriously cripples conservation activities in many 
States, and as if this were not handicap enough, 
raids on these funds for other purposes are all too 


This income has fluctuated widely, 
As a result it 


frequent. As a result only a small part of the 44,- 
000,000 acres of land in State game refuges is ac- 
tually administered by the States, and all too often 
these are paper refuges only. 

In addition to the primary refuges, the administra- 
tion of which should be the responsibility of the 
Federal Government, there should be numerous 
smaller publicly owned areas strategetically located 
in relation to the Federal holdings and administered 
by the States as a part of a coordinated nation-wide 
wildlife refuge system. In view of the great public 


value of our wildlife resources, the Federal Govern- 
ment should help the States acquire and develop 
these areas by methods similar to those by which 
highways have been constructed, agricultural experi- 
ment stations have been developed, and forest lands 
acquired for State administration. 

Third :—Recognition by (Continuing on page 126) 























































EDITORIAL 


Give “Ding” A Chance 


of American conservation, the North American 

Wildlife Conference was probably the most not- 
able in point of equanimity and in the dispatch with 
which it accomplished the thing it was called to do. This 
was the formation of a national federation of wildlife in- 
terests extending from the county “grass roots” to the 
concrete avenues converging upon the National Capital, in 
Washington. Without a dissenting voice, the constitution 
of the new organization was adopted with a roar of ayes 
when it was presented to the general conference on 
Wednesday, February 5. Considering the fact that repre- 
sentatives of virtually all wildlife groups, from pure 
sentimentalists to game hunters and powder makers, were 
present this was indeed a signal accomplishment. 

For the successful outcome, credit in largest measure 
belongs to J. N. “Ding” Darling. He was the outstanding 
figure of the Conference. His zealous spirit and dynamic 
leadership won all groups, outwardly at least, to the need 
of binding together on a common front to save the bird 
and animal life of America. The task was not as easy 
as it seemed to the uninformed onlooker. For two days 
prior to the general session of Wednesday there was a 
vast amount of milling about by delegates in the wings 
behind the stage. Secret meetings and caucuses by dif- 
ferent groups extended far into the night. As one dele- 
gate figuratively remarked, “Every group seems to be 
packing a gun prepared to see that another group does 
not run away with the show.” But by the time the con- 
stitution of the proposed federation was launched upon 
the floor of the convention, confidence in “Ding” Darling 
and his singleness of purpose to do what is best for wild- 
life had won the day, incipient revolts had melted and 
all guns apparently had been checked at the door. “Give 
‘Ding’ a chance” was the predominating and swaying sen- 
timent and he was unanimously made acting president. 

Will Mr. Darling, who unquestionably will be elected 
permanent president when the Conference reconvenes to 
complete its organization, be able to make the federation 
function in the large and unified way envisaged by its 
founders? That is the question now uppermost in many 
minds. It would be premature to attempt an answer at 
this time because a vital factor in the equation is yet to 
be supplied. This is the program of specific policies and 
actions for which the federation will stand. If its program 


ee not the largest gathering in the history 





deals with the basic questions of wildlife conservation in 
a fair, fearless and impartial way, Mr. Darling, we believe, 
by virtue of his accepted leadership and the confidence 
reposed in him, will speed the federation forward towards 
its worthy objective. But he will face some trying and 
important problems, wholly apart from those inherent 
to conservation policies. In no field of conservation are 
there so many conflicting viewpoints and interests, so many 
unhealed scars of old conflicts. Every action and every 
policy of the new fedcration will be subject to pitiless 
scrutiny and often to misinterpretation. Mr. Darling him- 
self has likened the wildlife forces to the Ethiopian army, 
a nation of unorganized tribesmen. To bring and hold all 
the wildlife groups together in an harmoniously working 
organization will call for almost omnipotent leadership 
backed by a program of principles and an unvarying course 
of action that cannot be impeached. 

Equally momentous is the organization problem in- 
volved. The type of federation contemplated is in effect 
an organized wildlife electorate of the United States. Car- 
ried to its completion the plan would federate all wildlife 
groups; first by counties, then by states, and finally into 
a general federation of national representation. The basic 
idea of this seemingly simple and yet intricate form of 
organization is political influence. Mr. Darling believes 
that once the advocates of wildlife conservation are pro- 
vided the machinery for bringing their mass sentiment to 
bear upon their political representatives, wildlife conser- 
vation will speedily win its proper place in the American 
sun. Correct though he may be, the task of maintaining 
and financing so widespread an organization so that it 
may function with intelligence both locally and nationally 
may well prove a problem beyond present realization. 

These potential difficulties are mentioned not in a spirit 
of disparagement but rather in the hope that the new or- 
ganization will not minimize factors vital to its success. 
Experience has proved all too well that conservation or- 
ganizations dedicated to the public welfare in order to 
succeed must have funds with which to maintain their 
work; their programs must be singled to broad public 
interests, first, last, and all the time and they must be pre- 
pared to meet conservation issues with factual stability and 
without equivocation or straddling. There is no reason to 
believe that the General Wildlife Federation will escape 
these tests. It is the part of all individuals and groups 
interested in wildlife to help it meet them successfully. 




















The New Wildlife Federation 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE ORGANIZATION 
LAUNCHED AT THE NORTH AMERICAN WILD- 


LIFE CONFERENCE 


sources of the North American Continent are eco- 

nomic, social, recreational and esthetic assets 
which should be restored and perpetuated for posterity 
and that this can be achieved only through aroused and 
enlightened opinion among the people of the nation, the 
North American Wildlife Conference, meeting in Washing- 
ton February 3 to 7 in response to the call of President 
Roosevelt, drafted the constitution of a new conservation 
organization designed to unite the wildlife interests of the 
United States. The name of the organization is the “Gen- 
eral Wildlife Federation.” It is to be incorporated as a 
non-profit membership corporation under the laws of the 
District of Columbia. Formal adoption of the constitution 
was left to a future conference to be called after the states 
have had an opportunity to organize their local groups 
and to pass upon the constitution proposed. 

Jay N. Darling, leader of the Conference, was elected 
acting president of the new Federation. Former Senator 
Frederic C. Walcott, of Connecticut, I. T. Quinn, Con- 
servation Commissioner of Alabama, and William L. Fin- 
ley, of Portland, were elected vice-presidents. These offi- 
cers will serve until the constitution is ratified and per- 
manent officers are elected at a later conference. 

The objectives of the organization as tentatively set 
forth are: (a) to organize all agencies, societies, clubs 
and individuals which are, or should be, interested in the 


[_) sources of to the proposition that the natural re- 





Jay N. Darling 


restoration and conservation of wildlife into a permanent, 
unified agency for the purpose of securing adequate public 
recognition of the needs and values of the wildlife re- 
sources; (b) to develop a comprehensive program for the 
advancement, restoration and conservation of wildlife; (c) 
to present to the public such pertinent facts, discoveries 
and information as may contribute to the solution of the 
problems involved in the restoration and conservation of 
wildlife; and (d) to cooperate with other general wildlife 
federations in other countries on this continent. 

The Federation is to be composed of one representa- 
tive from each of the several states, the territories and the 
District of Columbia. Each state representative must be 
selected by a state federation of interests whose primary 
purpose is the conservation of wildlife. In addition, such 
nation-wide organizations and societies as may be ap- 
proved by the Federation’s board of directors will be en- 
titled to one representative (Continuing on page 146) 
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WILDLIFE 
@- THROUGH THE LENS 


Awards of the 
Third Annual Photographic Competition 
of 


The American Forestry Association 
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Tue photograph of a young cougar, or mountain lion, made near Hollister, 
California, by Paul Fair, of Berkeley, has been awarded first prize in The 
American Forestry Association’s third annual Photographic Competition, which 
closed December 31, 1935. 


Mr. Fair received cash prizes totaling $100—fifty dollars for the best photo- 
graph of wild animals, and an equal amount for the most outstanding photograph 
of wildlife entered in the competition. In addition, he received The American 
Forestry Association Certificate Award of Excellence. 


For the most outstanding photograph of bird life, Hobart V. Roberts, of Utica, 
New York, was awarded a cash prize of $50 and the Association Certificate 
Award of Excellence for his “Great Blue Heron Taking Own Picture”, an un- 
usual subject made at South Lake, in New York State. 


Honorable Mention Awards were given to Sigfrid A. Larson, of New York 
City, for his “His Majesty’, a striking picture of a brown pelican, made in 
Florida; to Lloyd Cooper, of Claremont, California, for his “What’s the Use”, 
a bear study made in the Sequoia National Park, in California; to E. V. Butler, 
of Houghton, Michigan, for his “Caught Unawares”, a moose study on Isle 
Royale; and to Hobart V. Roberts, for his two photographs, “Loon on a Nest”, 
made at South Lake, New York State, and “She Sees a Little Star”, a “jack- 
light” picture of a deer at Little Woodhull Lake, also in New York. Winners 
of the Honorable Mention Awards received cash prizes of $10 and Association 
Certificate Awards of Excellence. 


In addition, Association Certificate Awards of Excellence were given to 
C. A Musgrave, of Seattle, Washington, for his “Chipmunk”, made near Crater 
Lake, Oregon, and his “Deer”, made in the Kaibab National Forest, in Arizona; 
to Carlos Campbell, of Knoxville, Tennessee, for his “Bruin”, an unusual study 
of a black bear in the Great Smoky Mountains of Tennessee; to Paul Fair, first 
prize winner, for his “Costa Hummingbird on Nest”, made in California; and to 
Dorothy L. Webster, of Dunedin, Florida, for her “Wings”, a sea gull above 
the Florida coast. 


This is the third annual photographic competition held by The American For- 
estry Association—the first for photographs of wildlife. The first two contests 
were for beautiful photographs of trees. Another competition will be held in 
1936—details to be announced later. 


After exhibition in Washington, D. C., the outstanding pictures of the 1935 
Competition, a few of which are shown on the following pages, will be exhibited 
throughout the country. 























WINNER OF FIRST PRIZE Photograph by Paul Fair, made near 
Hollister, California. 


“COUGAR” 





“CAUGHT UNAWARES” 


Photograph by E. V. Butler, made on 
HONORABLE MENTION AWARD Isle Royale, Michigan. 
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HONORABLE MENTION AWARD Photograph by Loyd Cooper, made in 
Sequoia National Park, California. 


“WHAT’S THE USE” 
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© Photograph by Hobart V. Roberts, made 
at Little Woodhull Lake, New York. 





“TWO BUCKS” 











MOST OUTSTANDING PHOTOGRAPH OF BIRD LIFE © Photograph by Hobart V. Roberts, 
made at South Lake, New York. 


“GREAT BLUE HERON TAKING HIS OWN PICTURE” 








© Photograph by Hobart V. Roberts, made at 
South Lake, New York. 


““HOLLERIN’ LIKE A LOON” 
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Photograph by Sigfrid A. Larson. 


Brown Pelican in Florida. 














An Eagle’s eyrie on Sheep Mountain in Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Colorado. His race 
threatened, he hovers protectingly above his nest. 
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Threatened Species 


A Proposal to the Wildlife Conference 
for an Inventory of the Needs of Near- 
Extinct Birds and Animals 


By ALDO LEOPOLD 


tion shows a large and sudden increase. This effort 

originates from diverse sources, and flows through 
diverse channels toward diverse ends. There is a wide- 
spread realization that it lacks coordination and focus. 


"Pte volume of effort expended on wildlife conserva- 


Government is attempting to secure coordination and 
focus through reorganization of departments, laws, and ap- 
propriations. Citizen groups are attempting the same thing 
through reorganization of associations and private funds. 


But the easiest and most obvious means to coordination 
has been overlooked: explicit definition of the immediate 
needs of particular species in particular places. For ex- 
ample: Scores of millions are being spent for land pur- 
chase, C.C.C. labor, fences, roads, trails, planting, predator- 
control, erosion control, poisoning, investigations, water de- 
velopments, silviculture, irrigation, nurseries, wilderness 
areas, power dams, and refuges, within the natural range 
of the grizzly bear. 

Few would question the assertion that to perpetuate the 
grizzly as a part of our national fauna is a prime duty of 
the conservation movement. Few would question the asser- 
tion that any one of these undertakings, at any time and 
place, may vitally affect the restoration of the grizzly, and 
make it either easy or impossible of accomplishment. Yet 
no one has made a list of the specific needs of the grizzly, 
in each and every spot where he survives, and in each and 
every spot where he might be reintroduced, so that conser- 
vation projects in or near that spot may be judged in the 
light of whether they help or hinder the perpetuation of 
the noblest of American mammals. 

On the contrary, our plans, departments, bureaus, asso- 
ciations, and movements are all focused on abstract cate- 
gories such as recreation, forestry, parks, nature education, 
wildlife research, more game, fire control, marsh restora- 
tion. Nobody cares anything for these except as means to- 
ward ends. What ends? There are of course many ends 
which cannot and many others which need not be precisely 
defined at this time. But it admits of no doubt that the 
immediate needs of threatened members of our fauna and 
flora must be defined now or not at all. 

Until they are defined and made public, we cannot blame 
public agencies, or even private ones, for misdirected effort, 
crossed wires, or lost opportunities. It must not be for- 
gotten that the abstract categories we have set up as con- 
servation objectives may serve as alibis for blunders, as 
well as ends for worthy work. I cite in evidence the C.C.C. 
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crew which chopped down one of the few re- 
maining eagle’s nests in northern Wisconsin, in 
the name of “timber stand improvement.” To 
be sure, the tree was dead, and according to the 
rules, constituted a fire risk. 

Most species of shootable non-migratory game 
have at least a fighting chance of being saved 
through the process of purposeful manipulation 
of laws and environment called management. 
However great the blunders, delays, and confu- 
sion in getting management of game species un- 
der way, it remains true that powerful motives 
of local self-interest are at work in their behalf. 
European countries, through the operation of 
these motives, have saved their resident game. 
It is an ecological probability that we will 
evolve ways to do so. 

The same cannot be said, however, of those 
species of wilderness game which do not adapt 
themselves to economic land-use, or of migra- 
tory birds which are owned in common, or of 
non-game forms classed as predators, or of rare 
plant associations which must compete with eco- 
nomic plants and livestock, or in general of all 
wild native forms which fly at large or have 
only an esthetic and scientific value to man. 
These, then, are the special and immediate con- 
cern of this inventory. Like game, these forms depend for 
their perpetuation on protection and a favorable environ- 
ment. They need “management”—the perpetuation of good 
habitat—just as game does, but the ordinary motives 
for providing it are lacking. They are the threatened ele- 
ment in outdoor America,—the crux of conservation 
policy. The new organizations which have now assumed 
the name “wildlife” instead of “game,” and which aspire 
to implement the wildlife movement, are I think obligated 
to focus a substantial part of their effort on these threat- 
ened forms. 

This is a proposal, not only for an inventory of threat- 
ened forms in each of their respective places of survival, 
but an inventory of the information, techniques, and de- 
vices applicable to each species in each place, and of local 
human agencies capable of applying them. Much informa- 
tion exists, but it is scattered in many minds and docu- 





Last of a vanished race, the Heath hen or Pinnated Grouse. One of the most 

interesting and common of game birds from Cape Ann, in Massachusetts, to Vir- 

ginia and inland for two hundred miles, it made its last stand on Martha’s Vine- 
yard where the species vanished in 1932. 





_ . i 
Photograph by Arthur Stupka, Courtesy, The National Park Service 


This is the Giant Mink of Maine—a sea mink of ancient origin 
and now a relic type—prominent in the group of eastern mam- 


mals that have become extinct. 


ments. Many agencies are or would be willing to use it, 
if it were laid under their noses. If for a given problem 
no information exists, or no agency exists, that in itself 
is useful inventory. 

For example, certain ornithologists have discovered a 
remnant of the Ivory-billed Woodpecker—a bird inex- 
tricably interwoven with our pioneer tradition—the very 
spirit of that “dark and bloody ground” which has be- 
come the locus of the national culture. It is known that 
the Ivory-bill requires as its habitat large stretches of vir- 
gin hardwood. The present remnant lives in such a for- 
est, owned and held by an industry as reserve stumpage. 
Cutting may begin, and the Ivory-bill may be done for 
at any moment. The Park Service has or can get funds 
to buy virgin forests, but it does not know of the Ivory- 
bill or its predicament. It is absorbed in the intricate 
problem of accommodating the public which is mobbing 
its parks. When it buys a new 
park, it is likely to do so in 
some “scenic” spot, with the 
general objective of making 
room for more visitors, rather 
than with the specific objective 
of perpetuating some definite 
thing to visit. Its wildlife 
program is befogged with the 
abstract concept of inviolate 
sanctuary. Is it not time to 
establish particular parks or 
their equivalent for particular 
“natural wonders” like the 
Ivory-bill? 

You may say, of course, that 
one rare bird is no park 
project—that the Biological 
Survey should buy a refuge, 
or the Forest Service a Na- 
tional Forest, to take care of 
the situation. Whereupon the 
question bounces back: the 
Survey has only duck money; 
the Forest Service would have 
to cut the timber. But is 
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there anything to 
prevent the three 
possible agencies 
concerned from get- 
ting together and 
agreeing whose job 
this is, and while 
they are at it, a 
thousand other jobs 
of like character? 
And how much each 
would cost? And 
just what needs to 
be done in each 
case? And can any- 
one doubt that the 
public, through 
Congress, would 
support such a pro- 
gram? Well—this is 
what I mean by an 
inventory and 
plan. 

Some sample lists 
of the items which 
need to be covered 
are wilderness and 
other game species, 
such as grizzly bear, 
desert and bighorn 
sheep, caribou, Minnesota remnants of spruce partridge, 
masked bobwhite, Sonora deer, peccary, sagehen; predator 
and allied species, such as the wolf, fisher, otter, wolver- 
ine and Condor; migratory birds, including the trumpeter 
swan, curlews, sandhill crane, Brewster’s warbler; plant 
associations, such as prairie floras, bog floras, Alpine and 
swamp floras. 

In addition to these forms, which are rare everywhere, 
there is the equally important problem of preserving the 
attenuated edges of species common at their respective 
centres. The turkey in Colorado, or the ruffed grouse in 
Missouri, or the antelope in Nebraska, are rare species 
within the meaning of this document. That there are 
grizzlies in Alaska is no excuse for letting the species 
disappear from New Mexico. 

It is important that the inventory represent not merely 
a protest of those privileged to think, but an agreement 
of those empowered to act. This means that the inventory 
should be made by a joint committee of the conservation 
bureaus, plus representatives of the Wildlife Con- 
ference as representing the states and the asso- 
ciations. The plan for each species should be a 
joint commitment of what is to be done and 
who is to do it. The bureaus, with their 
avalanche of appropriations, ought to be 
able to loan the necessary expert per- 
sonnel for such a committee, without 
extra cost. To sift out any possible im- 
putation of bureaucratic, finan- 
cial, or clique interest, the in- 
ter-bureau committee should 
feed its findings to the public 
through a suitable group in 
the National Research Council, 
and subject to the Council’s 
approval. The necessary in- 
cidental funds for a secretary, 
for expense of gathering testi- 
mony and maps, and for pub- 





The Great Auk—long gone. 
Wiped out by reckless kill- 


ing and the _ shortsighted 
greed of men. 
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The Labrador Duck—JInventory and re- 
establish, conserve and restore what we may 
of North American wildlife—these forms be 

are gone forever. 


lications might well 
come from the Wild- 
lifelnstitute, or 
from one of the 
scientific fo und a- 
tions. 

There is one cog 
lacking in the 
hoped-for machine: 
a means to get some 
kind of responsible 
care of remnants of 
wildlife remote 
from any bureau or 
its field officers. 
Funds can hardly 
be found to set up 
special paid _per- 
sonnel for each 
such detached rem- 
nant. It is of course 
proved long ago 
that closed seasons 
and refuge posters 
without _ personnel 
are of no avail. 
Here is where asso- 
ciations with their 
far-flung chapters, 
state officers or de- 
partments, or even private individuals can come to the 
rescue. One of the tragedies of contemporary conserva- 
tion is the isolated individual or group who complains of 
having no job. The lack is not of jobs, but of eyes to 
see them. 

The inventory should be the conservationist’s eye. Every 
remnant should be definitely entrusted to a custodian— 
ranger, warden, game manager, chapter, ornithologist, far- 
mer, stockman, lumberjack. Every conservation meeting— 
national, state, or local—should occupy itself with hearing 
their annual reports. Every field inspector should con- 
tact their custodians—he might 
often learn as well as teach. I 
am satisfied that thousands of 
enthusiastic conservationists 
would be proud of such a pub- 
lic trust, and many would 
execute it with fidelity and in- 
telligence. 

I can see in this set-up more 
conservation than could be 
bought with millions of new 
dollars, more coordination of 
bureaus than Congress can get 
by new organization charts, 
more genuine contacts between 
factions than will ever occur 
in the war of the inkpots, more 
research than would accrue 
from many gifts, and more 
public education than would 
accrue from an army of ora- 
tors and organizers. It is, in 
effect, a vehicle for putting Jay 
Darling’s concept of “ancestral 
ranges” into action on a quick- 
er and wider scale than could 
done by appropriations 
alone. 





The Passenger Pigeon—not 

one left out of the millions 

that in romantic flight once 
darkened our skies. 
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The Great White Heron The Ivory-billed Woodpecker The Whooping Crane 





The Desert Kit Fox The Wolverine 


These are a few of the threatened forms ' - on the Plains in the early days, is 
to which the old adage—‘While there’s 
life there’s hope” may be applied 
if the practical plan of an inven- 
tory be adopted, followed by 
conservation as outlined by Mr. 
Leopold. Of the Great White 
Heron, rare and beautiful, lim- 
ited in range to the southern 
Keys of Florida—there is only 
a pitiful remnant left. It is 










almost gone. The Desert Fox and 
the Wolverine, though preda- 
tors, have their proper place in 
the balanced wildlife picture 
which may grow out of the 
inventory plan and they are 
nearing extinction. And the 
tragic record of the near ex- 
tinction of the Buffalo which 
is being “brought back” is too 
well known to need elaboration 
here. With the facts before them 


and plans for action clearly formu- 


feared most of them were blown 
out to sea by the hurricane. The 
Ivory-billed Woodpecker,—a_ bird 
closely interwoven with our pioneer lated, American people will rise to 
tradition, is now near the vanishing their opportunity to restore these wildlife 


point. The Whooping Crane, so common The Buffalo forms which must be protected for survival. 








WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT ON 
PRIVATE AND STATE LANDS 


N SOLVING the wildlife 

restoraticn problem of the 

nation, the role of private 
and state lands in wildlife 
management is of extreme 
importance. The following 
papers, therefore, were 
among the most vital pre- 
sented at the North American 
Wildiife Conference. 

Dealing with the role of 
private land in wildlife man- 
agement, Aldo Leopold, in- 
ternationally known wildlife 
authority of the University 
of Wisconsin, said: 

“No rounded program for 
wildlife is possible unless it 
is applied on private as well 
as on public lands. The 
truth of this assertion is ob- 
vious. It underlies the Amer- 


ican Game Policy of 1931, and has since been elaborated 
for the whole conservation field. The object of rehearsing 
it here is to remind us that the present expansion in pub- 


lic undertakings is lop-sided. 


“I have said before, and here repeat, that there is dan- 
ger of using the present scramble for public dollars as a 
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Strutting Cock Grouse. 


way to forget our zero score 
in private conservation to 
date. I say ‘zero’ because if 
all the private game manage- 
ment undertakings in North 
America were plotted to scale 
on a map, a _ microscope 
would be needed to find one, 
and even then one would 
have to know where to look. 

“Few people as yet under- 
stand that wildlife is best 
produced as a thin crop. To 
get either quantity or variety 
at low costs it must be 
spread over large areas. In 
my opinion, the entire farm 
and forest area is none too 
large to provide our ten per 
cent of sportsmen, and our 
unknown but equally impor- 
tant army of non-shooting 


hunters, with wildlife. I have estimated that the farm and 
forest area of Wisconsin would yield seventeen upland 
birds per licensed hunter a year. To stretch production 


beyond this would mean costly artificial method and un- 


necessary sacrifice of valuable predators. I think Wiscon- 
sin is about an average state. 





Where habitat is destroyed, wildlife is exposed to natural enemies and faces food shortage. Here the Game Conservation 
Department of New York has developed concentration feeding for deer in the Moose River section of the Adirondacks. 
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“I cite this estimate because there are still a few ill- 
posted land-planners and sportsmen who have rosy dreams 
about accommodating the whole shooting public on a few 
public shooting grounds. Let us by all means have pub- 
lic shooting grounds, but let us keep firmly in mind that 
game management must also accompany the greater part 
of all private farming and forestry if we are to have a 
sufficient game supply. To shrink the area ultimately 
means to shrink the per cent who can participate. To 
expand the human population, of course, has the same 
effect. We can measure this in Germany, where despite 
excellent management, only 300,000 out of 62,000,000 
people hold hunting licenses, or half of one per cent. That 
is to say, Germany, with ten times our population density, 
can furnish only a twentieth as many of her citizens with 
a hunting license. 

“Now if the greater part of our farms and forests must 
produce, it follows that the public must own or operate 
the greater 
part of our 
farms and for- 
ests if it is to 
be the pro- 
ducer. No- 
body can op- 
erate a prop- 
erty without 
living on it. 
I think the 
vital role of 
the private 
landowner 
needs on fur- 
ther elabora- 
tion. 

“What par- 
ticular lands 
should be or 
remain private 
is of course 
another ques- 
tion. The rare 
species are of- 
ten vitally af- 
fected by mis- 
placed private 
land. Take the 
grizzly: Why 
have the Federal conservation bureaus extirpated the 
grizzly from all but a few of his last stands in the 
National Forests? Usually because some isolated private 
rancher lost some sheep or cows. Why didn’t they remove 
the ranch rather than the bear? Because, until recently, 
no appropriation was available for moving ranches. It is 
now about last call for evacuating a suitable grizzly range 
in each of the western National Forest regions, and re- 
stocking it if need be. No conceivable success in multi- 
plying ordinary game, or in building bear refuges in 
Alaska, would extenuate our failure to save the ‘white 
bear’ of Lewis and Clark. One key is the removal of 
misplaced private lands. 

“Not all of our important problems can be solved by 
readjustments of ownership and the stimulation of man- 
agement-for-shooting. Take, for example, ihe waterfowl 
and the thousands of small potholes on which they depend 
for nesting. The bulk of these are so scattered that public 
purchase is impossible, and certainly private management 
for shooting would be a doubtful gain over no manage- 
ment at all. By what means can these breeding ponds be 


Nesting Bob-white. 
tial, is the first step in State game management, for quail and ground-nesting birds 
may be re-established only where habitat is restored. 





A complete inventory of all wildlife, both actual and poten- 


kept undrained, ungrazed, and otherwise productive? I 
can’t see anything but a public subsidy, scaled to reward 
productivity, and certified by field inspection. 

“We have no legal or fiscal mechanism for such a 
subsidy. That is to say, our conservation organism has in 
it a big hiatus which, in our excitement over buying ref- 
uges and poisoning crows, we have overlooked. The inter- 
national aspect of the problem also needs special consider- 
ation. 

“Even if it were geographically possible for public 
agencies to cover the needs of conservation, I am afraid 
it is humanly impossible to build a public organization 
equal to the task. I see in the history of the last three 
years much evidence that there is a maximum velocity 
for expansion of a bureau, beyond which more money 
ceases to deliver more results. There may also be a 
maximum size; mere bigness may in itself kill that inner 
something essential to effective work. I also suspect that 
Federal - State 
cooperation 
has often been 
inverse to 
rate of growth 
of the bureaus 
concerned. We 
must not for- 
get the prob- 
ability that 
there are in- 
tellectual sat- 
uration points, 
carrying ca- 
pacities, vul- 
nerability 
curves, and 
peck-orders in 
that aspect of 
human ecolo- 
gy which we 
call govern- 
ment. All this 
is mere ob- 
servational 
opinion, but 
I offer it for 
what it is 
worth. 

“To sum up: 
The present program is lop-sided. The inherent prop- 
erties of wildlife and land-use call for moderate stands 
on large areas, rather than heavy stands on small areas. 
Management on large areas means management on pri- 
vate lands. 

“Some misplaced private ownerships must be extin- 
guished to save rare species. The grizzly is an example. 
There is need for a new mechanism to reward private 
conservation of small waterfowl breeding areas and other 
spots which the public cannot buy, which must be man- 
aged, but which should not be shot. There are inherent 
limits of speed and size in the building of public con- 
servation agencies.” 

Elliott S. Barker, State Game Warden of New Mexico, 
and president of the International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners, dealing with wild- 
life management by state agencies, said: 

“There are six major questions which must be dis- 
cussed in presenting any sort of picture of the states’ 
wildlife regulation and management problems. The juris- 
dictional question comes first. (Continuing on page 147) 
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Wildlife is one of the resources within the National Forests which is being protected and conserved through use. This 
herd of elk is on Slough Creek, Absaroka National Forest, in Montana. 


Wildlife Management by Federal Agencies 


the Bureau of Fisheries, five branches of the Federal 

Government are directly concerned with wildlife man- 
agement. They are:,The Forest Service and the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the Department of Agriculture, and 
the National Park Service, the Division of Grazing, and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of the 
Interior. The part they are playing and will play in 
the solution of the wildlife restoration problem, as pre- 
sented to the North American Wildlife Conference, follows: 

“All resources within the boundaries of the National 
Forests are protected and conserved through use in the 
interests of the greatest good to the greatest number of 
people in the long run,” said F. A. Silcox, chief of the 
Forest Service, pointing out that the National Forest 
system now includes 154 units in thirty-seven states, 
Alaska and Puerto Rico. Wildlife is one of those re- 
sources. In Montana eighty-two per cent of all big game 
is dependent upon National Forest forage. In the West as 
a whole, almost seventy-five per cent of the remaining big 
game ranges are now within National Forests. 

“The number of game animals on National Forests has 
increased one hundred per cent within a recent twelve 
year period. And present numbers are on most National 
Forests capable of still further augmentation without de- 
stroying that measure of security which the use of timber, 
forage, and other National Forest resources brings to more 
than 1,000,000 dependent people in nearby communities. 

“It is fortunate that this is so. For as civilization’s 


I: ADDITION to the Bureau of Biological Survey and 


demands and restrictions increase, the National Forests 
must become a still more vital factor in helping to pre- 
serve to the public that vanishing American ideal, the 
privileges of the hunt. They must, too, help maintain the 
opportunity freely to enjoy those aesthetic, scientific, and 
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social pursuits which center around wildlife resources. 
They must through planned land use also play a greater 
part in restoring and perpetuating an economic resource 
the total national value of which has been estimated at 
more than $1,000,000,000 annually. And with an enlarged 
forest land acquisition policy in the East, the South, and 
the Lake States, the National Forest system must and will 
bring these benefits nearer to our larger centers of 
population. 

“Tt is only recently, however, that the public has been 
conscious of some, but not all, the many close relation- 
ships which exist between forests and wildlife. There is 
realization that forested and wooded lands of this country 
now provide all or a large part of the habitat for a major 
part of our wildlife, excepting only the migratory water- 
fowl and certain upland game birds. It is on the other 
hand neither widely known nor well understood that 
adequate management of forests and woodlands contributes 
definitely and directly to wildlife welfare, while forest 
exploitation depletes it. 

“Tt is imperative that this simple and seemingly obvious 
relationship between forests and wildlife be more definitely 
understood by millions of wildlife advocates, for real for- 
est management over areas broader by far than the 
Natinal Forests is vital to successful solution of the prob- 
lem of national wildlife restoration as well as to that of 
forest conservation. 

“Game management is also necessary if success is to 
crown efforts to restore and conserve wildlife. Years of 
experience on the National Forests indicate that modern 
game management comprehends, for example, such prob- 
lems as restoring old, improving present, and creating new 
wildlife environments; maintaining a proper balance. be- 
tween numbers and species of wildlife and the kinds and 
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amounts of food and 
shelter which they re- 
quire. And major re- 
quirements break down 
into many individual 
but closely interrelated 
problems. 

“To illustrate, pro- 
tection was the pur- 
pose which underlay 
the original theory of 
game refuges. In ac- 
tual practice refuges 
often work the other 
way. Deer, for ex- 
ample, increase on 
them at first, but fail 
to drift to other re- 
gions even under hun- 
ger compulsion. The 
food capacity of the 
over-used area is there- 
fore quickly exceeded. 
One inevitable result 
is starvation. Another 
is serious damage to 
the food supply. A 
third is reduction of 
wildlife population, 
often for long periods of time. This is what happened 
on the Kaibab Plateau, in Arizona, where starving deer 
deliberately have been reduced because forage was so 
badly damaged that it may be fifty years before vegetation 
can again safely support a normal wildlife population. 

“Similar action has been necessary on a certain large, 
mountainous area on the Gila National Forest, in New 
Mexico. Instead of a nearby game refuge, the immediate 
cause in this case was excessive protection to game by 
destruction of mountain lions. The inevitable happened. 
Deer increased so prodigiously and stuck so closely to 
their original range that it became necessary to remove 
surplus deer in order to bring back vegetation and retain 
the semblance of a healthy herd. 






























































































United States Biological Survey 


“The most important service the National Parks system can render in the national program 
of wildlife restoration is the perpetuation for all time of representative examples of the prin- 


cipal biotic associations of the whole country.” Part of the buffalo herd on the Montana range. 


“Artificial planting of game often precipitates an un- 
balance between numbers of wildlife and the feed which 
must be available if wildlife is to exist. The National 
Forests afford a number of cases where planted herds of 
elk and deer have in a comparatively few years outgrown 
the available winter range. 

“Another problem in game management has to do with 
environment and land ownership. Both scientists and 
sportsmen now see that in wildlife as in forest manage- 
ment, a deliberate and constructive manipulation of the 
environment can be assured only by the land owner; that 
the private land owner must be given an adequate incen- 
tive for maintaining a favorable environment on his land 
or be given control of wildlife on it; that since wildlife 
is directly con- 
cerned with all 
other land uses, 
wildlife manage- 
ment on Federal 
lands must be 
closely coordi- 
nated between 
state and Feder- 
al agencies. 

**Broadly 
speaking, forage 
on strictly sum- 
mer ranges in 
the National 
Forests is ample 
to support, dur- 
ing summer 

(Continuing on 
page 150) 


Mountain goats in 
natural habitat in 
the Jasper Nation- 
al Park, in Canada. 
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Solving the Fishery Conservation Problem 


By FRANK T. BELL 


United States Commissioner of Fisheries 


HE United States Bu- 

teau of Fisheries was 

organized by Act of 
Congress in 1871, to solve 
the conservation problem, 
then acute, as it related to 
the diminishing supply of 
food and game fishes in our 
coastal and interior waters. 
Since that time, various solu- 
tions have been offered. 
However, today, we are 
called upon to find a new 
solution, not because the for- 
mer proposals were wrong, 
but because as long as fish- 
eries exist, new problems will 
arise in the ever-changing 
world of living things, to 
old formulas will not apply and to wih even past ex- 
perience will have but limited application. 

The Bureau of Fisheries uses the old word conservation 
in the modern sense. It still means, as of old, the pro- 
tection of our fishery resources from destruction, the lim- 
itation upon catch wherever the fisheries encroach upon 
the capital stock required for perpetuating the various 
species; it implies restraint on personal liberty to exploit 
public property for private gain. But with the teeming 
years of national expansion and in spite of our efforts at 
protection, has come the catastrophe of depletion of for- 
merly abundant and valuable fish supplies. Conservation 
has, therefore, been expanded lately to mean, in addition 
to its negative phase of mere protection, the restoration 
of vanished wealth, the renewal of breeding supplies, the 
rehabilitation of dwindling runs. It has also come to 
mean the restoration of habitats, the rescue of babbling 
streams, limpid lakes, and murmuring rivers from the 
clutching hand of filth and slime and poison, discarded by 
a heedless civilization. It means the reopening of water- 
ways to ancestral spawning grounds of our anadromous 
fishes, blocked by the dams of industry. It means re- 
populating our boyhood fishing holes with the darting 
shapes of trout and bass and sunfish. 

These are the conservation problems of today, but to 
build wisely in the present is also to build wisely for the 
future, and with these objectives attained and realized, we 
shall be compelled to consider the further and probably 
the most important aspect of conservation, wise manage- 
ment. It is a hackneyed truism that “conservation means 
wise use,” but the fundamental aim of all efforts at con- 
servation of wildlife resources is human betterment, and 
what can contribute more richly to the fuller life than the 
protection and enjoyment of our fellow creatures on God’s 
green footstool? 

The supply of fishes of our coastal waters, of the Great 
Lakes, and of the high seas banks within reach of our 
bustling ports, constitute a national wildlife resource of 
vast proportions; they contribute an important and indis- 
pensable element in our national dietary; and the industry 





that depends on their capture, 
their processing, preparation 
for market and distribution, 
and the furnishing of ships, 
machinery, and equipment, 
has significant proportions in 
our national economy. This 
great segment of our fishery 
resources, although less ap- 
parent to the great bulk of 
our inland population, is suf- 
fering from want of wise con- 
servation in certain branches 
and in certain areas as severe- 
ly as our national supply of 
ducks and grouse and elk 
and trout and trees. 

The future conservation 
program of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, requiring as it does the full coordination of 
Federal activities on the one hand, and liberal cooperation 
on the part of state government and private organizations 
on the other, may be divided into two major categories, 
one concerned with the conservation of the food and game 
fishes of interior waters now largely used for sport and 
recreation by millions of our citizens—the protection of 
existing supplies, the development or expansion of these 
resources, and the reclamation of fishing waters. The other 
deals with the economic management of the commercial 
fish supply including the stabilization of yield, rational 
exploitation of the supply, and wise use of fishery products. 

There is little need to justify a proposal to protect our 
existing stock of fishes. Certainly the majority of our 
fishery regulations prescribing size limits, creel limits, 
and closed seasons are intended to conserve, in the old- 
fashioned sense. Situations vary so widely as between 
mountain and plain, East and West, North and South, 
warm water or cold water, near large cities or in remote 
wildernesses, that such restrictions must be locally designed 
and locally applied and enforced to meet local needs. 

In considering the protection of natural fish supplies 
from the national standpoint rather than from the local, 
I wish to point out certain influences working on a large 
scale that should be curbed in -order to render adequate 
protection or to permit expansion of the resource. I refer 
to the encroachment of industrialization, particularly with 
regard to the development of water power, irrigation and 
the canalization of rivers in the interest of commerce. For 
the important anadromous fishes, the construction of 
hydro-electric dams spells doom unless our ingenuity, cou- 
pled with adequate working tools, be capable of coping 
with the menace. 

The disappearance of the shad and the alewife which 
formerly supported whole communities on many of our 
Atlantic Coast streams, and the destruction of that peerless 
denizen of the deep, the Atlantic salmon, may very largely 
be credited to the succession of small mill dams in New 
England and the occasional larger power dams in the 


Middle Atlantic and the South. 
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Likewise, the development of irrigation in the West is 
taking a heavy toll of the Pacific salmons and the steel- 
head trout. Not only do the diversion dams create bar- 
riers that are permitted to remain unsurmountable, but the 
canals themselves provide broad highways to destruction 
amid alfalfa fields and orchards for the hapless finger- 
lings that follow their normal instincts to travel down cur- 
rent to their feeding grounds in the sea. 

These problems are at present most acute in the Pacific 
Northwest where the discharge of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility in providing ladders and screens for 
fish protection has only begun to be feebly carried out 
by a single year’s allotment from emergency funds. One 
year is not sufficient, for complex and difficult problems 
must be solved in biology, engineering, law, and economics. 
A definite, well-recognized and publicly avowed policy 
for the coordination of the conflicting interests of agricul- 
ture, industry and fisheries at this vital point of contact 
should be adopted and a permanent organization with 
annual appropriations commensurate to the undertaking 
should be provided. 

As plans for extending our water-borne commerce in 
interior waters in the United States develop, concerted 
efforts will be required to prevent drastic changes in 
natural river conditions incident to these developments 
which will seriously reduce the productivity of our larger 
rivers. Probably a ship canal is the poorest place in the 
world for our better food and game fishes to live. Promis- 
ing results are being attained in devising the canalization 
of the Upper Mississippi River with the least harm to the 
food and game fishes. Some research work fundamental 
to long range planning on this phase of national conserva- 
tion has been conducted on a shoe-string basis in the past 
and should be provided for more adequately in the future. 

The restoration of formerly abundant supplies of food 
and game fishes in lakes and streams brings to mind at 
once the far-flung enterprise of artificial propagation which 
has long been liberally supported by the Federal and 
state governments. In this work sportsmen’s organizations 
have rendered valuable service in assisting in rearing fry 
to larger size and in their actual planting. Such coopera- 
tion has effectively extended the efforts of governmental 
agencies, and its further development will yield dividends 
to such organizations through a feeling of satisfaction and 
a personal interest in the welfare of their charges as well 
as in a “reduction of the time between bites.” 

The extension of fish cultural facilities throughout the 
country has afforded considerable employment during this 
period of national stress. New hatcheries have been built, 
more ponds excavated, better water supplies developed, 
and more fish are being reared. Federal and state appro- 
priations from regular sources, however, have not in- 
creased and we face the distinct danger that the necessity 
for economy will curtail rather than expand budgets for 
maintenance and operation of the extensive equipment now 
functioning. 

But the planting of fish, unfortunately, does not always 
result in filling the fisherman’s creel. More attention must 
be paid to environment. Our planting programs must be 
planned on the basis of sound, scientific information re- 
garding methods, sizes, species, available food supply, and 
other natural characteristics of the streams and lakes. 

During the past year a most effective cooperative proj- 
ect was developed with the Forest Service in the conduct 
of stream surveys in the interest of perfecting a rational 
stocking policy for interior waters of the Public Domain 
which provide for the first time detailed records of the 
physical characteristics of the streams, their carrying 
capacity in food and game fishes, and the details of stock- 








The Great Northern Pike—in a fight to the finish. 


ing requirements and practices that should be followed. 
This information will serve as a guide for the Federal 
Bureau of Fisheries, for the state fish and game depart- 
ments and for the Forest Service in maintaining and im- 
proving fishery conditions in widely scattered areas 
throughout the country. 

The program of stream and (Continuing on page 148) 
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A NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR WILDLIFE RESTORATION 


(Continued from page 105) 


land planners of wildlife values. Private landowners, 
particularly in agricultural areas, can be brought to a 
realization of the wildlife possibilities of their holdings 
only by education. A program must be presented to them 
that will be concrete, not abstract. It is not enough to 
tell them that wildlife is valuable and that it ought to be 
encouraged. These farmers are busy folk, engaged in 
earning a livelihood, and abstractions will not stir them 
into action. They must be shown not only how and what 
to do, but where and in what manner the doing will 
benefit them. 

Public land management agencies can be and of ne- 
cessity must be wildlife conscious if many of our most 
beautiful and interesting species of birds and mammals 
are not to become museum specimens only or restricted 
to wildlife refuges. Of these, the Federal forest adminis- 
trators have the greatest opportunity and the greatest re- 
sponsibility, from the fact that the Forest Service con- 
trols a greater acreage than any other single land ad- 
ministrative agency. On its lands are found, with the 
exception of antelope, our greatest remaining herds of 
big game. The majority of our best trout streams are 
within their boundaries. Such magnificent birds as the 
blue grouse and wild turkey, as well as many song birds, 
find their natural homes in the friendly shelter of the 
trees. Our most valuable fur bearers, as the fisher, mar- 
ten, wolverine, and beaver, still find a home in the forest 
lands, though in sadly depleted numbers. 

We cannot ask that the lands that are set aside for for- 
est preservation and production purposes be managed pri- 
marily from a wildlife standpoint. But we can ask that 
provision be made for wildlife in management plans. As 
an example of the wildlife possibilities on National Forest 
lands, I may point out that deer and elk have steadily in- 
creased on many western forests with the increasing con- 
sideration that has been given to their needs under present 
management policies. 

The remaining Public Domain is now or probably soon 
will be under administration under the Taylor Grazing Act, 
and here the picture is not so clear. These lands, neg- 
lected and abused for years, are badly overgrazed. There 
are many complicating factors in first restoring them and 
then wisely allocating them to their highest use. Graz- 
ing these lands is essential to the welfare and in some 
cases the very existence of small communities in most of 
the western States, and I believe that we must concede that 
in many cases the major values of these lands to the na- 
tion are in livestock production. On the other hand, this 
Public Domain is the natural habitat of the antelope— 
fleetest and most graceful of American mammals,—the sage 
grouse—largest and most stately of our native grouse,— 
and a host of other beautiful, interesting, and useful game 
and other species. 

These are public lands, a fact that some radical live- 
stock elements might wish to forget, and as a public re- 
source wildlife is entitled to provision for its needs in 
their administration. I am happy to state that several 
areas of the Public Domain in which some such prefer- 
ence is given to wildlife have been or are in process of 
being set aside by Executive order. When overgrazing 
and the abuse of these public lands cease and the vege- 
tative cover is again restored, conditions should and can 
be better both for the livestock and for the valuable wild 
mammals and birds to be found thereon. This administra- 
tion of these lands controls the future of many wildlife 


forms that inhabit the arid and semi-arid lands of the 
West. We should continue to insist that these natural 
inhabitants are entitled to share in the benefits of govern- 
ment administration of this public property. 

I have used these largest two Federal land administra- 
tions—forest and grazing—solely for the purpose of illus- 
tration. There are many other Federal and numerous State 
and local agencies controlling lands that could and should 
be used to help the wildlife restoration program without 
undue interference with the primary purposes for which 
they are held. 

Fourth:—A cessation of water pollution. No national 
program of wildlife restoration would be complete with- 
out a consideration of the problem of pollution. The state- 
ment has been made that eighty-five per cent of the waters 
of the Nation are polluted by industrial wastes and mu- 
nicipal sewage. This pollution threatens the very exist- 
ence of fish, waterfowl, and other aquatic life in many 
of our streams and lakes. By destruction of aquatic vege- 
tation and small mollusks and crustaceans it also ren- 
ders such waters valueless and barren wastes so far as 
waterfowl are concerned. The curing of this condition 
is an essential and integral part of any restoration pro- 
gram. 

Fifth:—Research. Adequate research on wildlife prob- 
lems is essential. Studies of life history, behavior, adapta- 
bility to changed conditions, environmental requirements, 
migrations, and many other points in the life of the va- 
rious species need to be continued, the results correlated 
with land management programs, and the policies formu- 
lated accordingly. 

Such management, based on carefully planned factual 
studies, is the only possible hope for wildlife in many 
areas of this country. Research on this program should 
aim primarily at an understanding of the relationship of 
birds and animals to their environment and to each other. 

Sixth:—Closer coordination of Federal activities. The 
Federal Government, as the largest landowner of the Na- 
tion, should definitely recognize its responsibility for the 
perpetuation of our wildlife resources. There should be 
established a closer coordination of its land administrative 
activities, so that wildlife needs may be better correlated 
with other important land uses. We cannot forget that 
the fate of our many species of birds and animals is irre- 
vocably tied to the land and that the last hope for a 
restoration of even a fraction of our former wealth 
in these forms lies in a recognition of their needs by land 
managers. All public land administrators should consider 
wildlife needs in their management program, and public 
lands chiefly valuable for wildlife should be administered 
for wildlife. 

Seventh:—Basic protective legislation. No wildlife pro- 
gram can be complete or successful without adequate pro- 
vision for protective regulations and competent enforce- 
ment. Our Federal laws based on the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act of 1918 and the Lacey Act of 1900, and our 
State laws protecting song and insectivorous birds and regu- 
lating the fur animal catch, have long been of prime 
importance to wildlife conservation. There must be no 
neglect of these in our eagerness to do the many other 
needful things that we now visualize for the immediate 
future. A national program for wildlife conservation 
must thus include not only vigilant enforcement of care- 
fully phrased Federal regulations but also cooperation with 
States in protecting those (Continuing on page 145) 
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HE Federal Government is now vitally concerned 
with the need of arousing the interest and securing 
the participation of citizens in a nation-wide plan 
for conservation of national resources. Disastrous results 
of neglect are now so apparent that the time is appro- 
priate for a widespread attack on this vital problem. This 
approach needs to be national in scope since many of 
these resources are national in their contacts and are not 
limited by local or state boundaries. 

The schools of the country, with their enrollments of 
tens of millions of learners, should become the most im- 
portant ally of the agencies primarily interested in the 
conservation of national resources. The most effective 
method of disseminating information about conservation 
and of building a public support, on the basis of fact, 
for plans to recreate and conserve our abundance, is to 
utilize this gigantic agency for the systematic transmission 
of ideas called organized education. It is trite, but still 
true to say that “as the school is, so is the nation.” 

To be effective in educating the nation concerning con- 
servation, the information disseminated must meet three 
requirements. First, it must have genuine scientific authen- 
ticity. Second, it must be organized for school use by 
professionally trained and experienced curriculum special- 
ists in conformity with state and local curriculum offer- 
ings. Third, it must find its way to the pupils through 
the regular channels provided by the Federal, state and lo- 
cal educational agencies. 

e schools are already giving some but only rela- 
tively slight attention to conservation in connection with 
courses in various sciences and social studies at elementary 
school, high school, and college levels. The work needs 
to be greatly expanded, vitalized, and integrated to the 
end that pupils in the schools may approach adult citizen- 
ship with a much clearer realization than they now ob- 
tain not only of their responsibility but of the real oppor- 
tunity which exists for them in conserving wildlife, forests, 
land and soil, oil and minerals, and the even more im- 
portant fields of health and human life. 
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CONSERVATION By EDUCATION 


A PROPOSAL TO CREATE A SERVICE IN 
CONSERVATION EDUCATION IN THE 


NATION’S SCHOOLS 


By J. W. STUDEBAKER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


In order to assist the Federal Government in arousing 
interest in and disseminating information about conserva- 
tion, to assist school officials in formulating curriculum 
material, and to organize and disseminate material suit- 
able for school use, an educational service in the conserva- 
tion of national resources should be set up in the United 
States Office of Education. Apart from the work done in 
that office in connection with the teaching of vocational 
agriculture, there is no provision for the stimulation of 
educational activity in conservation among the great rank 
and file of pupils in the schools. 

It is estimated that in order to render such service the 
staff of the Office of Education will need to be expanded 
by the addition of some specialists for full time and by 
the employment of other professional help which can be 
called in from time to time for special assignments. With 
research, clerical and stenographic assistance, and con- 
tingent expenses, the total cost of launching and maintain- 
ing such a service will be approximately $35,000 a year. 

Through study, experimentation, dissemination of in- 
formation, and professional counsel, the Office of Educa- 
tion can do much to help the schools in developing ef- 
fective programs of instruction in conservation, provided, 
of course, that a staff and the necessary financial help are 
made available. 

The following suggestions are illustrative of a few types 
of services which can be developed by the Office of Educa- 
tion. It is believed that such a program will not only give 
great impetus to the teaching of conservation in the 
schools, but will show what can best be included in such 
a program of instruction in this field and how its objec- 
tives can be most effectively achieved: 

First, establish cooperation between governmental and 
other technicians in various fields of conservation, and 
experienced educators with a view to preparing usable 
teaching materials on conservation. There is on the one 
hand a great need for reliable and interestingly pre- 
sented facts on the various types of conservation: on the 
other hand there is a need for inducing proper agencies 
to arrange these facts in textbooks, teaching units, courses 
of study, and supplementary materials graduated on the 
basis of interest and difficulty. The preparation of such 
materials should utilize motion pictures and other forms 
of graphic representation as well as textual matter. 

Second, stimulate coonveration between school adminis- 
trators and teachers in the study of how and why prob- 
lems of the conservation of natural resources should be 
given adequate aitention in the schools. The Office of Edu- 
cation has for many years enjoyed the confidence of 
state, county, and local school officers. Cooperatively 
problems of the type involved (Continuing on page 149) 
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FOREST LEGISLATION TO BE URGED 


Joint Committee of Forest Conference Drafts Bill to Promote 
Sustained Yield Forest Management 


Meeting in Washington on February 7th, 
the Joint Committee of the Forest Conser- 
vation Conference, organized in 1933 to 
formulate the conservation section of the 
Lumber Code, took steps to draft legis- 
lation designed to carry out a number of the 
legislative recommendations of that confer- 
ence. The action was taken because of the 
accepted opinion that the so-called omnibus 
bill, which includes conference proporsals, 
will not be introduced at this session of 
Congress. 

After full discussion of the 
legislative situation, it was the 
feeling of the Joint Committee 
that efforts to obtain the legisla- 
tion recommended by the confer- 
ence as part of a national pro- 


3. Provision whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment may aid and cooperate with the 
states in promoting better forest practices on 
private lands and the establishment of sus- 
tained yield forestry. 

4. Provision for specific appropriation for 
completion of the inventory of forest re- 
sources now being carried on by the Timber 
Survey unit of the Forest Service. The sur- 
vey is partially completed and the total cost 
of completion is placed at six million dollars. 
In addition, an annual appropriation of two 


WALCOTT NAMED PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN 


WILDLIFE INSTITUTE 


within regions not more than six miles out- 
side of the forest boundaries in order to 
block up land chiefly valuable for National 
Forest purposes. 

7. Provision for a ten year program of 
forest acquisition with annual expenditures 
of not more than thirty million dollars. The 
new bill will provide that in the govern- 
ment’s acquisition program due consideration 
shall be given to encouragement of private 
management of forest lands for sustained 
production and to the development of co- 
operative sustained yield units. 

Plans of the committee contem- 
plate having this bill introduced 
in Congress before the close of 
February. At its meeting, the 
committee also discussed the 


gram to bring about sustained 
yield forest practices on private 
land should not be further de- 
layed by disagreement over the 
omnibus bill or by a decision on 
the part of the Forest Service 
not to push the measure. Ac- 
cordingly, the Joint Committee 
appointed a subcommittee to 
draft a bill for early introduc- 
tion in Congress which would 
provide for: 


Former Senator Frederic C. Walcott, of Norfolk, Connecticut, 
was elected president of the American Wildlife Institute on 
February 6, succeeding Thomas H. Beck, of New York. At the 
same time, the Board of Trustees announced that Henry P. 
Davis, business manager of the Institute since its organization 
last August, has succeeded Seth Gordon as secretary. Mr. Gor- 
don recently resigned to become executive officer of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission. 

Senator Walcott needs no 
of the country. 


introduction to conservationists 
He was a founder of the American Game 


Oregon and California land grant 
situation in western Oregon ana 
approved a recommendation of 
the Willamette Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association for amendment 
of the Chamberlin-Ferris Act as 
a first step in bringing about 
better forest practice on these 
lands. 








1. Amendment of the Clarke- 
McNary Act of 1924 extending 
the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with the 
states and private timberland 
owners in dealing with forest in- 
sects, tree diseases, floods and 
erosion as well as forest fires, in 
a manner that will adequately 
protect forest and other re- 
sources. Financial cooperation 
would be on a basis of contribu- 
tions from the Federal Govern- 
ment of sums not in excess of 
those provided by the state and 
forest owners therein. The an- 
nual appropriation to be asked 
for is five million dollars for 
fire prevention,—an increase over the present 
authorization of two and one-half million 
dollars. A specific item of one million dol- 
lars is to be sought for combating forest tree 
diseases and insects. 

2. Specific authority for the Secretary of 
Agriculture in connection with cooperative 
agreements to determine and formally de- 
clare the establishment of sustained yield units 
comprising areas wholly or partly within Na- 
tional Forests. The proposed legislation would 
provide that under such cooperative agree- 
ments with private owners, the owner will 
be called upon to give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture such control over his lands as may 
be necessary to insure sustained yield forest 
practice in the unit concerned. 


state. 


number of years. 
since January. 


Protective and Propagation Association in 1911, and served as 
chairman of the first national conference on American game 
breeding in 1915. 
State Board of Fisheries and Game, he did much to develop 
progressive game and fish restoration policies within his own 
He is a director of the Carnegie Institution and served 
as chairman of the Special Senate Committee on Wildlife Re- 
sources. Mr. Beck, it was announced, will remain with the 
Institute as a member of the Board of Trustees, a member of 
its executive committee, and chairman of the publicity committee. 


A former chairman of the 


Mr. Davis has been active in game restoration work for a 
He has been acting secretary of the Institute 


hundred and fifty thousand dollars will be 
included to keep the survey data up to date. 

5. Authority for the Federal Government 
through the Secretary of Agriculture to ac- 
cept donations of private lands subject to 
such reservations by the donor of the stand- 
ing merchantable timber as the Secretary 
may consider reasonable. Authority would 
further be given the government to pay delin- 
quent taxes on such donated land provided 
the taxes do not exceed the value of the land. 
This is to encourage owners of tax delinquent 
forest lands to transfer them to the govern- 
ment for continuous forest management. 

6. General authority for the government 
to enter into land exchanges within the ex- 
terior boundaries of National Forests and 
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Connecticut 


29,000 Employed on 
Land Projects 


A total of 29,000 men are now 
employed on development proj- 
ects to convert unproductive agri- 
cultural lands into forests, parks, 
wildlife refuges and _ grazing 
areas, according to the Resettle- 
ment Administration. Approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 acres of poor 
land are being improved through 
this program. 

The areas being improved are 
tracts acquired by the Resettle- 
ment Administration as demon- 
strations in the better use of 
land that is unsuited to farming. 

Relief labor is now employ 
on 110 different projects, located in forty 
states. There are 5,500 farmers who are sell- 
ing their unproductive lands to the govern- 
ment, as well as rural rehabilitation families 
on the payroll of the Land Utilization Divi- 
sion. Approximately 2,400 men in Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps are also engaged 
in the development work. 

Most of the work now being undertaken 
in the eastern states is associa**d with for- 
est and park development. Fire lanes are 
being cleared, service roads being built, and 
dam sites being prepared. 

In the western plains projects, the areas be- 
ing purchased are developed as grazing dis- 
tricts. Forty-four projects are being converted 
into recreation areas. 
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History Repeats! 
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Plumb Axes win every 
main event in Champion- 
ship Chopping Contests 


The photograph shows a thrilling felling 
contest at the Royal Agricultural Show, 
Adelaide, Australia, last September. 

At this Show, Plumb Axes won first, 
second and third place in all heats, all 
semi-finals and all grand finals. 

It is more than mere coincidence that 
nearly every Champion Chopper uses the 
Plumb Axe. 

They use it because seconds are vital, and 
the Plumb is the speediest axe made. 

They use it because the edge must stay 
sharp through the longest chop, and Plumb 
steel holds its razor-keen edge. 

They use it because balance is essential, 
and the Plumb is scientifically balanced to 
rise easily and fall true. 

They use it because clearance is impera- 
tive, and the tapered design of the Plumb 
blade rolls the chip and frees itself. 

They use it for all of those qualities which 





you need in an axe for everyday chopping. 
Use the Axe of Champions. It costs no 
more. Ask your hardware dealer. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Phila., U. S. A. 





Made of one piece of high-grade steel— not two pieces welded together ! 
Hardened for a depth of two full inches and toughened to hold a keen edge. 
Furnished in 3 to 514 Ib. weights. 






3 CHAMPION SINGLE BIT DAYTON 
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Ground in a fan-shaped, 3-point grind to give better clearance in the cut. 
Hand-honed bit removes the wire e and prevents crumbling and dulling of 
the edge. A super-axe! A racing axe for the chopping expert. 


. — erie ~ Other patterns and sizes for every chopping need 
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New Super Speed 
Caliber .348 Winchester 


EWEST big-game rifle—the world’s 

most efficient development in lever 
action—-superbly styled, intensely modern in 
shooting fit and ease of handling, with cor- 
responding high velocity, great energy and 
fine accuracy—completely right for ALL 
North American big game—the new Win- 
chester Model 71 is here. To many a hunter 
it will be the universal—one best—rifle. 


Model 71’s coming celebrates the Golden 
Jubilee and honored retirement of the 
famous Winchester Model 86, for 50 years 
America’s fastest, smoothest, strongest lever- 
action big-game rifle. It carries the efficiency 
and success of that famous rifle on ahead 
into a new modern sphere of service. 


With the new Super Speed .348 caliber 
Winchester cartridges, developed expressly 
for it, Model 71 far outguns the famous .33 
caliber Model 86 Winchester. Choice of 150- 
grain and 200-grain soft-point bullets, with 
muzzle velocities of 2920 and 2535 f.s. re- 
spectively and muzzle energies of 2840 and 
2860 f.p. That’s over 30% more power than 
is delivered by the .33 Winchester. Great de- 
pendable killing power. And fine accuracy. 


Examine this new Proof-steel, 5-shot, lever- 
action Winchester at your dealer’s. New- 
dimensioned shotgun stock and new semi- 
beavertail forend. New 86 Golden Jubilee 
improved smoother and faster action with 
finest lever-action trigger pull. New better 
sight equipment and new non-rattling, quick- 
detachable sling. For FREE pamphlet with 
complete description, pictures, comparative 
ballistics, write Dept. 26-C, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN CONN., U. S. A. 





ASSOCIATION CONFERS HONOR ON PINCHOT AND AYRES 


Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania and Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Philip W. Ayres, of New 
Hampshire, were elected honorary members 
of The American Forestry Association at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors on Janu- 
ary 13. The honor was conferred in recog- 
nition of the notable contributions which 
both Mr. Pinchot and Mr. Ayres have made 
to the advancement of conservation. Mr. 
Pinchot was one of the pioneer foresters of 
the United States and as chief forester under 
President Theodore Roosevelt was instrumen- 
tal in awakening the country to the need 
of conserving natural resources. Later he 
headed the Conservation Department of the 
State of Pennsylvania, from which he stepped 
to the Governorship. Mr. Ayres was a lead- 
er in the movement which achieved the pass- 
age of the Weeks Law, the legislation which 
has made possible the creation of a system 


of National Forests in the East. Since 1900 
he has served as secretary of the Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, 
retiring only last year. In that capacity his 
contributions to forestry have been not only 
local but national in character. 

At the same meeting of the Board, the 
Directors had under discussion a number of 
conservation measures now pending in Con. 
gress, or proposed for introduction. Among 
them were the National Forest Conservation 
Bill, commonly known as the Omnibus Bill; 
the Robinson Bill, to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior, through the National Park 
Service, to make a study of lands suitable 
for public recreation; and the Wallgren Bill, 
to establish a Mt. Olympus National Park in 
Washington. Action on these bills was de- 
ferred pending further study by special com- 
mittees to which they were referred. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS ON ADIRONDACK TRUCK TRAILS 


The committee of citizens appointed last 
October by Governor Lehman of New York 
to study the problem of building fire truck 
trails in the Adirondack Forest Preserve and 
to make recommendations to Conservation 
Commissioner Lithgow Osborne has_ sub- 
mitted its report. Four members of the 
committee,—Augustus S. Houghton, chair- 
man, William A. Andrews, N. Marks Bump, 
and Clarence L. Fisher, joined in a ma- 
jority report. The fifth member of the 
committee, J. S. Apperson, submitted a mi- 
nority report. 

After discussing questions of forest pro- 
tection and use as applied to the Adiron- 
dacks in the light of a constitutional pro- 
vision declaring that the State lands “shall 
be forever kept as wild forest lands,” the 
majority report makes nine recommendations 
as a basis for State policy, as follows: 


(1) In order to reduce the fire hazards 
caused by slash resulting from lumbering on 
private lands, the legislature should enact a 
slash disposal law applicable to conditions 
existing in the Preserve. 


(2) A map survey of the Preserve to de- 
fine the important fire prevention points in 
the more inaccessible sections not now ade- 
quately mapped. This is with the view of 
establishing additional ranger stations to be 
equipped with portable fire-fighting equip- 
ment. 

(3) An expansion of educational work in 
forest fire suppression both in and out of 
the schools of the State in order to make 


the people using the Preserve more forest 
fire minded. 


(4) Completion of the fire truck trails 
now only partially completed where they 
are to be used for fire prevention and sup- 
pression work, with the reservation that in 
the completion of the new trails no addi- 
tional rock ballast be used if fallen trees for 
road foundations are available. Trails not 
yet begun shall not be built. 


(5) Work on truck trails to Marcy Dam 
should be stopped short of the dam so as 
not to interfere with the natural environment 
of public campsites. 

(6) That a topographic study of the 
Adirondack and Catskill regions be made, 
with respect to the location of hazardous 
fire areas. 


(7) That any policy of new fire-fighting 
trails should consider not only the trans- 
portation of portable equipment for fire 
fighting but the use of hikers and skiers. 


(8) That no route for fire truck trails 
shall be constructed that might be devel- 
oped into a through highway. 


(9) That for the impounding of water 
for use in fighting forest fires, sump holes 
should be excavated by the C.C.C. along 
existing fire truck trails. 


Mr. Apperson, in his minority report, 
would go farther than the majority members 
in removing the fire hazards arising from 
lumber slash on private lands. He advo- 
cates that the State acquire immediately all 
mature spruce stands at the heads of the 
Adirondack streams, where control of fire is 
most difficult. He also favors a slash dis- 
posal law. Areas not accessible from ex- 
isting improved roads, he believes, can be 
guarded during dry seasons by properly 
placed men equipped with portable fire- 
fighting equipment, thus avoiding the build- 
ing of truck trails. In order to increase the 
wilderness character of the Preserve, he fur- 
ther recommends that certain old tote roads 
be reforested, “thereby settling any ques- 
tion of cutting a through road without the 
approval of the electorate.” As a final rec- 
ommendation, Mr. Apperson expresses the 
opinion that men trained for administering 
forests as a growing crop to be harvested, 
or men educated to city park standards are 
not best qualified to supervise forests in 
their natural state for the preservation of 
water sources, wildlife and forest recreation. 
He therefore recommends “that the further 
administration of our Forest Preserve lands 
be entrusted to people who are naturally 
sympathetic towards their preservation in 
their wild state, as required by the con- 
stitution.” 


In response to an inquiry if the Conserva- 
tion Department plans to put into effect the 
Committee’s recommendations, Conservation 
Commissioner Osborne replied: 


“In the recommendations of the majority 
report the only ones which referred specif- 
cally to the truck trails already built or in 
the process of being built were numbers 
four, five and eight. The department’s fu- 
ture policy will be in accordance with these 
recommendations. 

“As concerns the other recommendations 
they are being studied. In some respects 
they have been put into effect already; in 
others funds would be necessary to put them 
into effect which are not available to the 
department at the present time.” 
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© oe Mada What Tillage 
4 Tools 


SHOVELS 


As the world’s largest manufacturers of Discs for 
Plows, Harrows and Grain Drills, we have developed 
a special steel of unmatched efficiency in handling 
soil. Note the requirements it meets: 











It must be keen-cutting and scour freely. It must 
neither split nor curl. It must hold its cutting edge 
and have just the right amount of springiness. We 
call this steel that has revolutionized tillage tools— 


The greater satisfaction [EM, CROSS : peony 


these Shovels are bringing 
is reflected in the increased INGERSOLL PROCESS STEEL 
demand for them in Fores- 
try Service, Conservation 
Work, and elsewhere. 





It has an interlocking mesh-grain structure, making 
splitting almost impossible. It is surprisingly tough 
and light in weight. We use it exclusively in the 
production of Ingersoll Shovels. That’s why we say 
YOULL FIND THEM they bring you an unseen extra value. That’s why 
‘On the ” it will pay you to specify Ingersoll Shovels on every 
order. 


Ever Inquiries are invited. Address Dept. AF 
INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC CO. 


Division of Borg-Warner Corporation 


NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


INGERSOLL Shovels 
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e@ For every job in the 
protection, preserva- 
tion and management 
of the forest there is a 
dependable True Tem- 


per Tool. 
THE 
AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Makers of Essential Tools 


Write today for 32. 

Handbook des- 

this famous 

line of essential toois. 
It’s free. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY VOTES PUBLIC ECONOMY 


Lining up with the present trend toward 
economy in governmental affairs, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, on February 8, 
took the position that the lumber industry 
should not take the initiative in seeking 
Federal legislation however desirable from 
the standpoint of forest conservation, which 
would add to the Federal expenditures. 


The feeling of the Committee was that 
business men who criticize the government 
for extravagant current expenditures and for 
a tendency to intrude into private business 
ought not to take steps tending in the op- 
posite direction. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that in the total appropriations asked 
for the Forest Service, insufficient weight 
has been given to forest products research 
and to provision for forest fire protection, 
and that other items should be subordinated 
to these two which have an important bear- 
ing upon recovery and employments in the 
forest industries. 

“In accordance with this position,” the 
Committee stated, “the industry members of 
the Joint Public and Industry Committee on 
Forestry, which pioneered the way for the 
sustained yield plans adopted under the 
Lumber Code, were advised to support every- 
thing that had been gained thereby for pub- 
lic and private forestry practice, but that 
the forestry program should involve nothing 


calling for additional appropriations at this 
time.” 

It was the information of the Executive 
Committee that in consequence of the Presi. 
dent’s economy orders to departmental and 
bureau executives, no determined effort would 
be made at this session of Congress to pass 
the omnibus forestry bill. But it was the 
feeling that, subject to objections as to de- 
tail by regional associations of lumber manu- 
facturers, the industry members of the Joint 
Committee should leave no doubt that in 
principle the industry stands for the objec- 
tive of sustained yield forest management 
and for the principles of those parts of the 
omnibus forestry bill that come within the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee 
which have been approved by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

It was also held that the industry should 
favor a measure which would introduce for- 
estry management and conservative produc- 
tion control into the vast quantity of mature 
timber which reverted to the government 
from the Oregon and California Railroad 
grant, in the State of Oregon. It was the 
sense of the Committee meeting that “the 
industry could not consistently refrain from 
taking a positive position in favor of forest 
conservation and economical management of 
a vast public forest—a priceless potential re- 
serve—in which conservation is not being 
practiced.” 


WALLACE ASKED TO CLARIFY CHARGE ELMS ARE DOOMED 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has been 
asked by The American Forestry Association 
to meet the charge that representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture had testified 
before the House Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations that the Dutch elm 
disease, now threatening the elm trees in 
several eastern states, cannot be eradicated. 
The charge was made by Representative 
Clarence Cannon, of Missouri, chairman of 
the Subcommittee, during recent hearings in 
which representatives of leading national 
conservation groups asked that $3,000,000, to 
continue the fight against the disease, be 
made available in the regular appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

“We have been told that there was no 
hope of eradicating this disease,” Chairman 
Cannon said. “We were given that opinion 
by witnesses who appeared representing the 
Department of Agriculture.” 

In asking Secretary Wallace to clarify the 
situation, Ovid Butler, executive secretary 
of The American Forestry Association, said: 
“During frequent conferences with represen- 
tatives of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, of the Department of 
Agriculture, we have been given to under- 
stand that there is a fair chance of eradicat- 
ing the disease, and that our efforts to help 
secure adequate Federal and state funds are 
therefore justified. In view of these efforts 
and those made by other organizations, we 
feel the need of an authoritative statement 
concerning the opinion voiced by Chairman 
Cannon. This association has asked for 
funds for the eradication of Dutch elm dis- 
ease in the belief that satisfactory results 
can be accomplished. If this belief is not 
shared by the Department of Agriculture, 
we desire to be so informed.” 

Mr. Butler flayed the attitude of defeat- 
ism by Congress with respect to controlling 
the Dutch elm disease. “If the American elm 
is to be saved, now is the time for the 
American people to scotch any show of de- 
featism on the part of the Federal Govern- 


ment,” he said. “Such an attitude will in- 
evitably mean the doom of the American 
elm and an incalculable loss to communities 
and individuals throughout the country. 

“In the light of all information given by 
agencies most concerned in control work, I 
do not believe the public should or will 
accept the opinion expressed by Chairman 
Cannon. Socially and esthetically the elm is 
the most valuable tree in America and to 
abandon it without a real fight will be a 
national calamity. The national government 
is spending millions of dollars in public 
works of all sorts. I can think of none more 
worthy or more lasting than that of saving 
the American elm. In point of real conser- 
vation emergency, it should stand as project 
number one. But what do we find? An 
attitude expressed in Congress that the fight 
is already lost and funds to continue control 
work almost exhausted. 

“We are confronted with the most critical 
stage in the battle to save the elm. It can 
be successfully bridged only by the Ameri- 
can public demanding in no uncertain voice 
that Congress abandon its attitude of defeat- 
ism and provide funds that will assure ade- 
quate and sustained control work uninter- 
rupted by the delays and disruptions which 
have characterized the government’s policy 
during the past two years. What are govern- 
mental agencies of plant insect and disease 
control for if not to meet just such national 
emergencies as now threaten our elms?” 

An appropriation of $3,000,000 with which 
to continue the campaign for the eradication 
of the Dutch elm disease was requested on 
January 31 from the House Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations by a group rep- 
resenting the National Conference on Dutc 
Elm Disease. An appropriation of $261,135, 
as recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget, is wholly inadequate as evidenced 
by the emergency allotment of $2,730,000 
which supplemented a similar appropriation 
during the current fiscal year, it was pointe 
out. 
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THE WORD'S BEST FIRE FIGHTER 
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INDIANS are standard equipment for 
an increasingly large number of state 
forestry patrols as well as rural and city 
fire departments. Note INDIAN pumps 
in running board racks on Forestry 
Service trucks. Used in many parts of 
the country, the efficiency of these clear 
water extinguishers is apparent. Send 
for descriptive literature or see your 
nearest agent, 


(Below) 
Indians on 
Forestry 
Patrol Truck 
of State of 
N. ¥. 


Photo 
Courtesy 
of N. Y. 

Conservation 

Dept. 


Bee ok 


MADE BY D. B. SMITH G@ CO., UTICA, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Agents 
HERCULES EQUIPMENT & RUBBER CO., WESTERN LOGGERS’ MACHINERY CO., PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO.,, 
11 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif 302 SW. 4th St., Portland, Oregon 1217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash 
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REMINGTON ANNOUNCES 


LEANKOTE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 








LEANBORE KLEANKOTE is for the shooter 
who prefers a clean .22 cartridge. It’s doubly 
clean ... clean in the hand, clean in the gun! 


KLEANKOTE has a new, transparent, dry lubri- 
cant—a real lubricant—applied to the bullet by a 
special patented formula exclusively Remington. 


KLEANKOTE lubrication will not soil the hands 
or pockets. It will not melt or run even under the 
extreme heat of the tropics... nor cake or gum 
in Arctic weather. 


KLEANKOTE has the famous KLEANBORE fea- 
ture that gives your gun absolute protection from 
rust and corrosion. 


KLEANKOTE is accurate. It is far superior to old- 
fashioned dry plated bullets that rapidly wear your 
barrel. 


KLEANKOTE is made in short, long, long rifle— 
regular and Hi-Speed, solid and hollow-point bul- 
lets. Also C. B. caps and .22 extra long with solid 
bullets. 


The world famous line of KLEANBORE and 
PALMA MATCH lead lubricated cartridges whose 
performance has never been excelled will be con- 
tinued. Remington ArmsCo., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


















HOTEL 
Rooms’ SQ ent up 


COTTAGES 
Double OO — ter 
Roumt erson. 
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REPORT ON FOREST TAXATION 


Exhaustive Study Favors Modified Property Tax with Material Adjustment 


in Local Government 


The yield tax, together with practically all 
forms of special tax favors to forest owners, 
and essentially all forest tax legislation now 
in effect in the United States, are discarded 
as valuable experience—“chiefly negative in 
character,” in favor of certain modifications 
in the property tax and other measures, in 
the voluminous report of. Dr. Fred Rogers 
Fairchild and his associates of the Forest 
Taxation Inquiry, United States Forest Serv- 
ice. The general severance tax, as an addi- 
tion to the property tax, is also condemned. 

The Federal Government is unable to dic- 
tate to the states in regard to their constitu- 
tional functions of raising money through 
taxation, but can suggest such improved 
methods as are here reported. Accordingly, 
the Inquiry recommends for consideration by 
state legislatures, forestry leaders, and others 
interested in the problem of forest taxation, 
three forms of a modified property tax. 

One called “the deferred timber tax” would 
defer all of the required property tax pay- 
ments on timber values until income is real- 
ized through the cutting or sale of timber 
and other forest products. The loss in tax 
revenues would be made good through pay- 
ments from a timber tax fund to be pro- 
vided by the state. Upon realization of in- 
come from timber, this fund would be re- 
imbursed by collecting the deferred taxes 
without interest, at a rate not to exceed a 
fixed percentage of the stumpage value of 
the forest products cut or sold. This plan 
is reported as having the advantage of giv- 
ing all the immediate tax-relief granted by 
the yield tax plan, without incurring any 
serious revenue difficulties. The net cost to 
the public would not be very great at the 
outset, and it would eventually be reduced 
through decreasing deferment of income from 
timber by wider application of sound forest 
management. It has the disadvantage that 
the timber tax fund must be initiated and 
supported by state financing. 

This and two other recommended modifica- 
tions of the property tax which do not re- 
quire state financing but give less immediate 
tax relief are fully described. 

Forest taxation, it appears, is not a sepa- 
rate problem to be isolated, studied, and 
solved apart from the taxation of other kinds 
of property or the other problems of govern- 
ment finance. Forest taxation, the report 
makes clear, must be regarded as an integral 
part of the whole problem of taxation. 


Seven years of study, authorized under the 
Clarke-McNary Act of June 7, 1924, have 
revealed a complex and variable tax structure 
in the several states, complicated by cum- 
bersome, outgrown, local governments. These 
add so greatly to the local tax burden as 
to warrant the conclusion that frequently a 
reorganization of local government by the 
elimination of townships, counties, and sim- 
ilar units, looking toward larger and more 
efficient tax districts, and more intelligent 
appraisal of properties, would be of greater 
importance than any possible changes in tax 
laws. 

The members of the Inquiry started on the 
assumption that an ideal tax system must 
accomplish in a workable and not too ex- 
pensive fashion, an equitable distribution of 
the cost of government among all persons 
having an interest in the government. Ac- 
cordingly, reduction or remission of taxes, 
or other special favors which would make 
an industry parasitic on other industries of 


the community are discouraged. Further- 
more, the report considers it significant that 
of the many states which have sought to 
promote forestry by special favors, these 
means have accomplished no result of im- 
portance. 


Examples chosen from widely scattered 
forest regions combine to impress the reader 
of the report with the inadvisability of en- 
couraging local governments to turn to the 
state and Federal treasuries whenever the 
citizens desire improvements for which they 
are unwilling to pay. Citing exceptions in 
favor of aid for transcontinental and _inter- 
county highways, for forest fire prevention, 
and for other activities of wide spread social 
benefit, the report warns against state or 
Federal aid which may tend to remove the 
obligation for economical administration of 
government from the jurisdictions which 
may be aided. Economies which could be 
effected, in case groups of taxpayers could 
be induced to work together, lead to the 
suggestion that owners of forest property 
who are suffering from oppressive taxation 
may find relief by joining forces with others 
to the end that there may be a reduction 
in the absolute burden of taxation. This, the 
report points out, might get further than to 
seek special treatment because of the pecu- 
liar nature of forest property. 

The Forest Taxation Inquiry led its stu- 
dents beyond the confines of the United 
States, into the tax organizations of the 
forest countries of northwestern Europe. They 
found forests bearing substantial annual 
taxes everywhere and concluded that in spite 
of its annual character, some form of prop- 
erty tax best fits conditions in the United 
States. The annual recurrence of the ordi- 
nary business income is so generally re- 
garded as a matter of course, states the re- 
port, that people fail to appreciate the pro- 
found significance of the annual recurrence 
of the property tax. If the property tax 
were so modified that it fell due only when 
income was obtained and in proportion to 
the net income received, its correspondence 
to the income tax would be accomplished. 
The modifications proposed in the report, for 
practical reasons do not go this far, but 
they would give a tax burden equivalent to 
that of an income tax. 

As generally administered, moreover, the 
property tax is unsatisfactory and the heavy 
burden of taxation does not spare the for- 
ests. In some localities the operation of the 
tax system imposes an inequitable burden 
upon certain classes of forests or forest lands 
and as has been demonstrated under existing 
conditions the property tax is not conducive 
to the conservative management of mature 
timber. 

Accordingly, the Inquiry is led to the in- 
evitable conclusion that a program of tax 
reform should include plans for improving 
the operation of the property tax. With all 
its recognized defects, many of which have 
been enumerated in the report, the prop- 
erty tax has throughout the history of the 
United States been the chief source of local 
revenue. It is likely to continue to be s0, 
and whatever changes the property tax may 
undergo in the future it is almost certain 
that real estate will continue to be subject 
to it. There is little foundation, therefore, 
according to the report, for the hope that 
forest property may be removed entirely from 
the realm of the property tax. 
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YOUR SUMMER'S VACATION 


The fascinating Northern Pacific Country—from Chicago to the 
Pacific Coast—is graphically described in a new picture album, 
“WEST,” which is yours for the asking. 


If you are interested in a train trip to Yellowtone Park, Montana 
Rockies, Rainier Park, North Pacific Coast, California or Alaska, 
send for the ‘‘WEST” album now and start planning for summer. 
Northern Pacific’s summer excursion fares are very low and travel 
is a most delightful experience on the 


Pe ae gee ee b ?,L [ etT— Kea rug 
NORTH COAST LIMITED 


MAIL COUPON TO 
E. E. NELSON, 235 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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SLEEPING 
BAGS 


MANUFACTURED EXACTLY TO SPECIFICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE AT 


$10 each 


PREPAID ANY PLACE IN THE UNITED STATES 


These bags are identical with those in use 
and approved by the United States Forest 
Service. They are equipped with extra 
sheet and full shoulder carrying strap. 

Only 5,000 are offered at the special 
price of ten dollars, which price will be 
withdrawn when the stock is exhausted. 
If the bags are not found to conform ex- 
actly to specifications, they may be re- 
turned at our expense and purchase price 
will be refunded. 

Send your order promptly, with a cer- 
tified check or postal money order, to: 


SIMON MATTRESS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


1777 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 











University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
year undergraduate curriculum, leading te 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

pe ye gee for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the ortheast. Eight-weeks’ camp 
course required of all Seniors in Forestry, 
in practical logging operations, on Indian 
_— Washington County, Maine, un- 
der faculty supervision. 


For catalog and further information 
address 
FORESTRY DEPARTMENT, 
University of Maine 
ORONO, MAINE 
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IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 





Another version of the Lewis bill “to 
facilitate the conservation of public lands 
and other natural resources by coordinating 
the executive agencies of the government 
exercising functions in connection therewith” 
was introduced by Representative Robinson, 
of Utah, as H. R. 11046, and referred to the 
House Committee on Public Lands on Feb- 
ruary 10. Public hearings scheduled for 
February 18 were abandoned, and the bill 
was referred to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in Executive Departments, where the 
Cochrane bill, H. R. 7710, awaits action. 

Amendments to the Soil Conservation Act 
of April 11, 1935, as set forth in the Bank- 
head-Jones bill, S. 3780, passed the Senate 
on February 15. As now contemplated, this 
bill would give wide powers to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to develop plans for the con- 
servation of soil in order to balance agricul- 
tural production with consumption and_ to 
effect crop reductions. Such powers would 
continue until January 1, 1938, and the pro- 
gram thereafter would depend upon coopera- 
tion with the several states. No changes in 
the basic conception of the Soil Conservation 
Service are contemplated. 

The $85,000,000 Department of the Interior 
Appropriation bill, H. 10630, including 
$1,528,080 for the National Park Service, 
$400,000 for the Division of Grazing, and 
$390,000 for the administration and _pro- 
tection of the 9,500,000 acres of forest lands 
included in the Indian Reservations, passed 
the House on January 31. After additional 
hearings before the Appropriation Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, the bill will be considered by the 
Senate. Items for administration of the Na- 
tional Park Service include $90,000 to pro- 
tect the National Parks from fire, insect, and 
fungus attacks. This is $15,000 more than 
the current appropriation. 


The Department of Agriculture appropria- 
tions continued the basis of hearings well 
into February by the House Subcommittee 
under Acting Chairman Clarence Cannon, 
of Missouri. Others participating in the 
hearings were Representatives Tarver, of 
Georgia, Buckbee, of Illinois, Umstead, of 
South Carolina, and Thurston, of Iowa. The 
conclusions of the subcommittee may be 
formulated in a bill and presented to the 
House before March 1. 


Arguments for increasing the appropria- 
tion for cooperation with the states in pro- 
tecting state and privately owned lands from 
forest fires under the Clarke-McNary Act 
were presented on February 3 by a group 
including Grover N. Conzet, state forester of 
Minnesota, and president of the Association 
of State Foresters; Charles S. Cowan, chief 
fire warden, Washington Fire Protective As- 
sociation; Fred W. Besley, state forester of 
Maryland; E. O. Seicke, state forester of 
Texas; H. W. Shawhan, commissioner of 
Conservation in West Virginia; James O. 
Hazard, state forester of Tennessee; G. B. 
McDonald, state forester of Iowa; Lowell 
Besley, of the Pennsylvania State College, 
R. H. Chapler, chief fire warden, Oregon 
Forest Fire Association, and G. H. Colling- 
wood, of The American Forestry Association. 

An increase of $152,750 has been recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau to the appro- 





priation of $1,578,632 now available, but the 
group appearing before the subcommittee 
argued for an appropriation equal to the 
authorization of $2,500,000, as set forth in 
the Clarke-McNary Act. 

David T. Mason, manager of the Western 
Pine Association, while supporting the re- 
quest for increased Federal aid in fire pro- 
tection, directed the subcommittee’s attention 
to excessive losses in the ponderosa pine 
regions of the West from beetle damage. 
These, declared Mr. Mason, exceed the com- 
bined drain on these forests from fire and 
logging. The average annual loss due to 
beetles during the past five years has totalled 
1,800,000,000 board feet, as compared with 
an annual cut of 1,400,000,000 board feet, 
and fire losses in the same stands of only 
200,000,000 board feet. To help guide efforts 
of private owners as well as the Federal 
Government, he asked the subcommittee to 
allot an additional $25,000 to the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine for studies 
and surveys in the ponderosa pine areas and 
to determine more efficient ways of con- 
trolling the insects. 

Forest research as conducted at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, 
was stressed by Wilson Compton and John 
B. Woods, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association. The Bureau of the Budg- 
et has recommended the current appropria- 
tion of $504,494 to the Laboratory be in- 
creased to $604,494, but Mr. Compton rec- 
ommended larger increases on the ground 
that the work may do more than anything 
else to promote the recovery of the forest 
products industry. 

Representatives in Congress who appeared 
before the subcommittee in behalf of these 
items included Compton White, of Idaho; 
Paul J. Kvale, of Minnesota; Sam Hill, of 
Washington; James W. Mott, of Oregon; 
Martin Smith, of Washington, Jennings Ran- 
dolph and Joe L. Smith, of West Virginia, 

The possibility of adding a new item to 
include a portion of the $5,000,000 author- 
ized under the Fulmer Act for purchase of 
land to add to the state forests, was con- 
sidered by the subcommittee on February 4 
during a hearing arranged by Representative 
Hampton P. Fulmer, of South Carolina. 
Judge Fulmer was supported in the hear- 
ing by Representatives August O. Andreson, 
of Minnesota, and Jennings Randolph, of 
West Virginia. 

No action has been taken on the several 
bills proposing to create national historical 
parks and monuments now before Congress. 
Further consideration in Congress will prob- 
ably wait action of the General Advisory 
Board of the Historic Park Commission, 
which was appointed by Secretary Ickes on 
February 3. 

The Robinson recreation bill, H. R. 10104, 
authorizing the National Park Service to 
make studies of the park and parkway op- 
portunities on publicly-owned lands outside 
of those under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Interior, which passed the 
House on January 20, 1936, was referred to 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys upon request of the Committee's 
Chairman, Senator Robert F. Wagner, of 
New York, and reported favorably with 
amendments on February 11 
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Forestry Questions Submitted to The 
American Forestry Association, 1713 K 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C., will be 
Answered in this Column. .... A Self- 
Addressed Stamped Envelope Accom- 
panying Your Letter will Assure a Reply. 


9 a + 





Question: Can you suggest a satisfactory 
method by which flowering dogwood seeds 
may be treated to secure germination?— 
M. V. D., Texas. 

AnswER: The seeds should be sown in the 
fall, about three-eighths of an inch deep in 
light sandy loam, in shallow boxes and placed 
out of doors. The soil must be kept moist 
until germination is complete. Good drain- 
age is necessary for the boxes. After ger- 
mination takes place, the boxes should be 
brought into a cool greenhouse. When the 
plants are large enough, they can be potted 
or lined out in a nursery after danger of 
frost has passed. If handled properly, all 
the fertile seeds will germinate the first 
season. 





QuesTIoN: Please describe the flushing bar 
for saving the lives of birds in mowing 
fields mentioned in the article by William 
H. Long in AmericAN Forests for January, 
1936.—M. M. H., Pennsylvania. 

Answer: The English bar, shown in the 
illustration, is a light pole about twelve feet 
long to the outer portion of which are fas- 
tened five or six short lengths of old chain 
at intervals of twelve or fourteen inches. 
The bar is attached to the tongue of the 
mower and held rigid with two brackets of 
wire or angle iron, so that the pieces of 
chain barely touch the ground and drag 
through the grass. Extending some twelve 
or fifteen feet ahead of the mower blades it 
serves to startle the birds, thereby warning 
the driver of the presence of nests. 





Question: I have been interviewed by a field 
adviser of the Federal Service Training Bureau 
in Detroit. They want me to take their course 
on a Civil Service job other than forestry, in 
which I am not the least interested. They 
claim that if I could get in the Civil Service 
through this position, should a vacancy in the 
Forest Service occur, I could claim it. I have 
only a grammar school education and since 
both of these Civil Service positions require 
more than that, I do not see how a corre- 
spondence course could qualify me for an 
examination. I would like to have your 
honest advice—C. R., New York. 

Answer: The applicant was warned against 
all correspondence courses purporting to pre- 
pare men for forestry positions, and the letter 
was referred to the United States Civil Service 
Commission. The reply stated that numerous 
complaints have been received regarding mis- 
leading information given out by representa- 
tives of this school. In conclusion the letter 
reported, “The Cormmission does all it can to 
protect the public from such institutions by 
newspaper publicity and by posters in first- and 
second-class post offices.” 
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Just Break the Tube...don’t even 
push the wires . . . and that’s all there 
istoit. YET... 


The genuine Atlas Accordion Fold gives maximum protection 
because the tube is full length. This is a great advantage and, 
also, the full length tube keeps in place the accordion folded wires 
which are laid around the sensitive detonator to cushion and 
protect against external shock from both ends and sides. 





But this is only one of many reasons 
why genuine Atlas Accor- 
dion Fold Electric Blasting 
Caps have been accepted as 
standard for up-to-date 


blasting practise. = ° 
gp accoro" 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Cable Address—Atpowco 
Everything for Blasting 
OFFICES 
Allentown, Pa. Joplin, Mo. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. New York, N. Y. Portland, Oregon St. Louis, Mo. 
Butte, Mont. Knoxville, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah Tamaqua, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Calif. Picher, Okla. San Francisco, Calif. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Houghton, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburg, Kansas Seattle, Wash. 
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————=FLAGS OF AMERICA — 


By COLONEL W. H. WALDRON, U. S. A. 


The History of America is wrapped up in the Flags that have entered into 
the life of the Nation, and no collection of adventure tales could be more thrilling 
than those which tell their story. 


In the pages of “Flags of America” the 48 Flags that have had a place in the 

making of “Old Glory” are shown in their original colors and the story of each is 

| told in simple text. When one receives a copy of “Flags of America” he gets a 

| groundwork in American History presented in a new and attractive way. He gets 

a reference book that is worthy of a place in the library of every home in America. 

| Give your Boys and Girls a copy of “Flags of America.” Let them see, in 

their original colors, the 48 flags that have entered into the history of the country. 

Let them read how they fit into the picture. They will be better Americans for 
having done so. The price is only 50 cents per copy. Order today from: 

| 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
| 1713 K Street, Northwest Washington, D. C. 
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Proper Maintenance 
Equipment 


For Forest Trails, 
Paths and Roads 




















“GOOD ROADS” GRADERS 
Pulled by truck or tractor | 


The “AUTOGRADER” 
Light, powerful, motor grader 





CHAMPION 
ROLLER-BEARING CRUSHERS 


Completely Portable Plants 


Machinery 
that’s tough 


GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CORP 


Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 


but not 
too heavy 











ROAD HEATING 
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NEVER MIND THE STONES 
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Just slip the No. 8 Forester 
around this two-inch trunk and 
cut—quickly, easily, close to 
ground, and leave a flat top 
stump. The greatest tool ever 
invented for brush cutting, tim- 
ber clearing, roadside clearing, 
etc. Actually cuts 2” standing 
green wood—on the tree or on 
the ground. 384 inches long, 
gives good reach. Has patented 
slide shift power slot giving 
amazing multiplication of cutting 
pressure. Smaller sizes for prun- 
ing, cut clean and do not crush 
or strip bark, a feature that can 
had with tools having 

two sharp blades. Tempered steel 
jaws stay sharp. 
Ne. 3—cuts 2” diameter 

green wood..................$7.00 
Ne. 2—cuts 1/2” diameter 

Q WO0d............--.c.-0 5.50 
Ne. i—cuts | 3-16” di- 

ameter green wood... 4.25 
If your hardware dealer does not 
earry Porter Foresters send your 
erder direct to us. We will fill it 
pest paid. Please mention deal- 
e's name. Write for circular 


H.K.PORTER,INC. cve9err mass. 
kak She (Bott CLippen Ceople 50 YAS. 
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PROGRAM OF NORTH AMERICAN WILDLIFE CONFERENCE 


Although this issue of AmMeRIcAN Forests 
is devoted to the North American Wildlife 
Conference, called by President Roosevelt in 
Washington, D. C., February 3 to 7, lack of 
space prohibits a full report of all activities 
and discussions for the five day period. 
Therefore, the complete program, including 
both specific and general sessions, follows: 

On Monday, February 3, with F. A. Silcox, 
chief of the Forest Service, serving as chair- 
man, the Conference was opened by a mes- 
sage from President Roosevelt, (on page 98 
of this issue) read by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace, and greetings from 


the President of Mexico and the Prime 
Minister of Canada. 
Jay N. Darling, famous cartoonist and 


former chief of the Biological Survey, then 
addressed the Conference on the subject, 
“The Wildlife Crisis.’ He was followed by 
Sr. Juan Zinser, head of the Department of 
Forestry, Game and Fish, of Mexico, who 
presented the Mexican wildlife situation, and 


Hoyes Lloyd, secretary of the Advisory 
Board on Wildlife Protection of Canada, 
who told of the administration of wildlife 
in Canada. 


The special sessions on February 3, run- 
ning concurrently, dealt with farmer-sports- 
man cooperatives, fish management and up- 
land wildlife research. With W. C. Adams, 
director of the Division of Fish and Game 
of New York State, serving as chairman, 
the first session featured discussions on the 
farmer-sportsman cooperatives in New Jer- 
sey, Wisconsin, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
and Towa. 

The second session, with Newell B. Cook, 
Fish and Game Commissioner of Utah, serv- 
ing as chairman, discussed fish management 
as follows: Using municipal waters to pro- 
vide more fishing; fish yield on National 
Forests; importance of forage fishes; res- 
toration of the Atlantic Salmon; the test 
stream and fish management; Canada’s na- 
tional policy on fish culture; cooperative fish 
rearing; Iowa’s fish management plan; the 
Rochester, New York, project; and essential 
considerations for fish management in lakes. 

The session on upland wildlife research, 
with J. H. Frison, chief of the Illinois State 
Natural History Survey, serving as chairman, 
brought out the following discussions: Grouse 
management studies; cottontail rabbit man- 
agement; management of wild turkeys; dif- 
ferences in nutritive values of winter game 
foods; Pillsbury game management project 
in New Hampshire; and recent Pennsylvania 
game field investigations. 

Hoyes Lloyd, of Canada, was chairman of 
the first general conference on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 4, which was devoted to the subject, 
“Why Concern Ourselves About Wildlife?” 
The opening address was made by Senator 
Key Pitman, chairman of the Senate Special 
Committee on Conservation of Wildlife Re- 
sources. 

Following Senator Pitman, the economic 
importance of wildlife was pictured by Ros- 
well P. Rosengren, vice-president of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
The social importance was discussed by Mrs. 
Roberta C. Lawson, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; and the im- 
portance to youth was told by L. W. Barclay, 
director of Activities, Boy Scouts of America. 

The second general conference, over which 
Sr. Juan Zinser, of Mexico, presided, was 
opened by an address by Representative 
Richard M. Kleberg, of Texas. Dr. John 
C. Phillips, of Massachusetts, told of the 
work of the American Committee for Inter- 
national Wildlife Protection, while wildlife 
in the national resources picture was pre- 
sented by Frederic Delano, of the National 
Resources Committee. William L. Finley, 


of Portland, Oregon, illustrated his address 
“Wildlife: Past, Present and in the Future” 
with motion pictures. Lithgow Osborne, New 
York State Conservation Commissioner, spoke 
on the subject “Organization, Cooperation 
and Harmony in Wildlife Management.” 

The special sessions were as follows: Game 
breeding, with Malcolm Dunn, superintendent 
of New Jersey State Game Farm, serving 
as chairman; forests and forest wildlife, with 
Dr. H. H. T. Jackson, of the United States 
Biological Survey, as chairman; and stream 
and lake improvement, with Dr. Carl L, 
Hubbs, University of Michigan, serving as 
chairman. 

The session devoted to game breeding 
brought out the following discussions: Breed- 
ing waterfowl for replacing wild stock; mod- 
ern brooding methods for game birds; game 
bird standards of perfection; disinfecting 
the game farm; and releasing larger pheas- 
ants. 

The forests and forest wildlife session fea- 

tured Isle Royale moose studies; relation of 
burning to timber and wildlife; deer feeding 
experiments and western range management; 
forest carrying capacity and deer food prob- 
lems; the Minnesota caribou herd; forest 
management and wildlife management; and 
the reindeer drive from Alaska to the Delta 
of the Mackenzie River in Canada. 
_ The session devoted to stream and lake 
improvement provided the following subjects 
for discussion: Lake and stream improvement 
in Michigan; lake and stream improvement 
in New York; lake and stream improvement 
in Pennsylvania; development of fisheries in 
impounded waters; lake and stream improve- 
ment on the National Forests; check dams 
in arid regions; food plantings for fish; and 
stream improvement as related to erosion. 

The entire day of Wednesday, February 5, 
was given to the formation of the General 
Federation of Wildlife Interests. The feature 
address at the Wildlife Banquet in the eve- 
ning, was made by Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace. F. A. Silcox served as 
toastmaster. 

On Thursday, February 6, the first part 
of the general session, devoted to the solu- 
tion of the wildlife restoration problem, was 
presided over by Ira N. Gabrielson, chief 
of the United States Biological Survey. The 
session was opened by Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, told how the 
problem could be met by education in the 
public schools; Dr. C. B. Smith, assistant 
director of Extension, Department of Agri- 
culture, by education through the Extension 
Service; Tom Wallace, editor of the Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Times, through the press; 
Frank E. Mullen, of the Radio Conservation 
Council, Radio Corporation of America, by 
radio; and John H. Baker, National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, by contribu- 
tions of non-sportsmen. 

The second part of the general session, 
with William B. Greeley, Campfire Club of 
America, presiding, and given to solution by 
management, featured discussions on manage- 
ment by private agencies, by Aldo Leopold, 
University of Wisconsin, and L. J. Taber, 
master of the National Grange. Manage- 
ment by public agencies was discussed by 
Elliott S. Barker, State Game Warden of 
New Mexico, and president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners; Major Nicholas 
Biddle, president, Pennsylvania Board of 
Game Commissioners; Arthur L. Clarke, su- 
perintendent, Connecticut State Board of 
Fisheries and Game; Newell B. Cook, Utah 
State Fish and Game Commissioner; 
Rudolf Bennitt, Missouri Natural History 
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Survey; F. A. Silcox, chief, Forest Service; 
F. R. Carpenter, director of Grazing, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; George M. Wright, Na- 
tional Park Service; Robert Marshall, for- 
ester, Bureau of Indian Affairs; Ernest G. 
Holt, Soil Conservation Service, and Colonel 
William H. Hobson, of Fort Snelling, Min- 
nesota. 

The three special sessions dealt with wild- 
life disease and population cycles research, 
research in waterfowl problems, and_pollu- 
tion. The first, with Dr. J. E. Shillinger, 
of the Biological Survey, as chairman, fea- 
tured the following subjects: Progress report 
of wildlife disease studies for 1935; deer 
lungworm situation in Michigan; an _hypo- 
thesis of wildlife cycles; fluctuations of bob- 
white quail in the South; and regional types 
of response of wildlife to the sunspot cycle. 

The second special session, with Dr. Miles 
D. Pirnie, director of the W. K. Kellogg 
Bird Sanctuary, in Michigan, presiding, dis- 
cussed the following: Iowa waterfowl nesting 
studies; eel grass and other waterfowl foods; 
Michigan waterfowl management studies; 
mosquito control and waterfowl; studies of 
waterfowl abundance; the Canadian water- 
fowl situation; restoration of Canadian duck 
breeding grounds; and the fundamentals of 
the wild duck situation. 

Senator Augustine Lonergan, of Connecticut, 
presided at the third special session. With 
pollution the subject, discussions included: 
Pollution abatement plan of the National 
Resources Committee; pollution of streams 
from mining operations; oil pollution in 
coastal waters; the effect of oil pollution on 
waterfowl; effect of pollution on fish; and 
pollution of streams from pulp and paper 
mills. 

The Friday, February 7, general session, 
with Elliott S. Barker, state game warden 
of New Mexico, presiding, dealt with a 
North American program of. wildlife restora- 
tion, and was opened by Representative A. 
Willis Robertson, of Virginia, chairman, 
House Special Committee on Wildlife Con- 
servation. The feature address was “A Na- 
tional Program for Wildlife Restoration,” by 
Ira N. Gabrielson, chief of the Biological 
Survey. The program was adopted by the 
Conference. Sr. Juan Zinser, of Mexico, gave 
the Mexican Program, and Hoyes Lloyd, of 
Canada, the Canadian Program. Frank T. 
Bell, commissioner Bureau of Fisheries, pre- 
sented to the Conference proposals for the 
solution of the Fisheries Conservation prob- 
lem. P. S. Lovejoy, of the Michigan Con- 
servatiton Commission, spoke on the subject, 
“Harmonizing Conflicting Interests in Land 
Management.” 

The special sessions on Friday dealt with 
practical wildlife management, fur resources 
management, and the problem of vanishing 
species. The first session, with W. L. Mc- 
Atee, of the United States Biological Survey, 
as chairman, discussed: Permanent food and 
cover for wildlife; practical waterfowl man- 
agement; quail; coordination of farm game 
Management with usual farm practice; hawks 
and owls; wildlife as an agricultural re- 
source; game management demonstration 
areas; and the C.C.C. and waterfowl habitat. 

The second session, with Colonel P. B. 

Fouke, of St. Louis, Missouri, presiding, dis- 
cussed the problems of Federal and. state 
policies as relating to fur resources and ap- 
proved a plan for the restoration and con- 
servation of these resources. 
_ The third session—the problem of vanish- 
ing species—with Dr. T. S. Palmer, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., as chairman, discussed the 
following subjects: The trumpeter swan; the 
Sierra big horn sheep; the sand hill crane 
in the Lake States; the grizzly bear; the 
Pronghorn antelope in the Southwest; and 
how Europe meets the problem. 






@ Where countless waterfalls 
come shimmering down from 
60 sky-born glaciers, to be cap- 
tured in smiling lakes, of which 
there are 250 in Glacier Park. 
Where the camps and trails 
combine to make a Paradise for 
those who love the out-of-doors. 


Horses and guides and everything you 
need are waiting in Glacier Park. 
Wilderness trails that wind in and out 
among the mountain passes for 900 
miles. Glorious vistas beckoning to 
you from around 10,000 thrilling turns. 
Cozy chalets... tent camps... star- 
lit skies. And all on your direct route 
westward on the Empire Builder, Great 
Northern’s train of luxury. 


Bargain Round Trip Ticket 


Make your summer perfect by addiag 
the trails of Glacier Park to the trails 
of the Olympics. Great Northern otiers 
low round trip tickets, excellent meals 
at bargain prices, fine tourist sleeping 
and new type luxury day coaches as 
well as standard Pullmans; also all- 
expense tours throughout the west, or 
in Glacier Park. Send for particulars. 


==-- CLIP COUPON TODAY---=- 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 
Dept. AF-1, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me further information about 
your travel service; also Glacier Park [J 
Pacific Northwest [) Alaska (1) California 0 
All-Expense Tours [) 
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A Good Deal For A Dollar! 


For a dollar you receive Happy Days—the authorized weekly newspaper 
of the CCC—for the next six months—including nine special issues, each 
covering the CCC activities during the past three years in one of the nine 
Army Corps Areas. 


The first of the nine special issues—covering the CCC activities in the 
New England states—has already been published. The other eight special 
issues will appear during the next four months. 


If you’re interested in the conservation program now under way—if you 
want to keep in touch with the greatest of all peacetime movements—enter 
your subscription now to Happy Days. If you wish—we'll be glad to send 
sample copies without charge. 


HAPPY DAYS 
Daily News Building Washington, D. C. 
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Bartlett 
No. 1-W Pulley 
Type Tree Trimmer 





No. 44 Pole Saw 


Ge wi b 
BARTLETT ¢ 
brings them down 
This Tree Trimmer is the 


most powerful cutting tool we 
have ever produced. It has 
the Compound Lever of our 
Regular No. 1 Trimmer and 
it has double leverage due to 
the pulley which is attached 
to the curved lever. This tool 
will sever any branch up to 
1% inches in diameter with 
the slightest effort. 

For larger limbs we recom- 
mend our No. 44 Pole Prun- 
ing Saw with 16-inch blade 
having 7 teeth per inch. 


Write Today 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 


3019 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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For The Warmer 
Months To Come 


May we suggest a new 

uniform of the lighter 

weight 9 oz. Heather 

Green Tropical. It 

will prove mighty 
comfortable! 

Also Summer garments 


for C.C.C. Supervisory & 
Facilitating Personnel. 


Write for Samples, Prices 
and Descriptive Folder 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co. 


Uniforms of Every Description 
CINCINNATI OHIO 



































FINE GUNS—BARGAIN PRICES 
10°& 


Newest model, imported; left 
hand swing-out, lock cylinder 
with under lug; hand ejector. Case 
hardened steel rifled barrel; latest 
improvements, equal to Amertican made at double 
the price. Accurate gun for Sportsmen, Watch- 
men or Target Practice. Uses imported or domes- 
tic cartridges. Your choice 32 Cal. 4%” bbl.; 32/20, or $8 
cal. 5”; weight 26 ozs. Price $10.95 
Colt’s New Service 38/40 and 44/40; 5” bbl., brand 















brand new _................ -95 
Colt’s Army Special, 4” end 5” bbl., 32/20; brand 
$ 


new = 19.95 
Celt’s 45 Cal. Army Aut tie; re-conditioned, lik 

new $18.95 

Bargain catalog Rifles, Pistols, Air Guns, Binoculars, Tele- 
scopes, Hunting Knives, etc. Send 3c stamp. 

LEE SALES CO. (Dept. 0), 35 West 32nd St., N. Y. City 

















Foresters Urged to Follow Facts 


Papers, discussion, and encouraging re- 
ports on the possibility of producing news- 
print from southern forests as revealed by 
laboratory studies and by the findings of the 
forest survey in the South; the policy of 
public acquisition of forests in a national 
land planning program; adequate adminis- 
tration of privately owned forest land; and 
the future of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps featured the thirty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Society of American Foresters at 
Atlanta, Georgia, January 27, 28, and 29. 

L. F. Kneipp, assistant chief, in charge 
of the Land Asquisition Division, of the 
United States Forest Service, challenged pro- 
fessional foresters to explore their minds and 
honestly determine how much of their past 
thinking has been based on faulty or par- 
tial data, and how much has been inspired 
by personal enthusiasm or professional af- 
filiation. He suggested that foresters “find, 
filter, focus, face and follow the facts” to 
the end that the social and economic bene- 
fits resulting from forest acquisition and 
management may equal or exceed the na- 
tional demands of capital and energy. 

Reflecting criticisms regarding the extent 
to which eight or more government land 
buying agencies now in the field have co- 
operated in their common endeavor, Verne 
Rhoades, reporting for the Society’s Com- 
mittee on Public Acquisition of Forests, 
urged that measures be started for coordi- 
nating the entire public land acquisition 
program and that the several agencies is- 
sue public statements of their policies and 
objectives. The committee report urged that 
all public land purchases be conducted with 
the fundamental fact in mind that the goal 
of foresters is to accomplish the practice of 
forestry and wise multiple land use on all 
suitable lands, regardless of whether they 
are in private, state, or Federal ownership. 

Federal assistance in the acquisition of 
state forests was also urged. 

A final section of the Committee report 
referred to the need for early action in the 
purchase of 90,000,000 board feet of stand- 
ing timber in the far West as a means of 
solving a serious economic problem. This, 
however, is considered as separate and dis- 
tinct from the general problem of public 
land acquisition and administration, and ac- 
cordingly, the committee suggested it be con- 
sidered separately. 

Dr. Charles Herty, of Savannah, Georgia, 
told of the production of pulp for making 
newsprint and other papers from fast grow- 
ing loblolly pine. He declared that the South 
can put the best quality newsprint in New 
York City at $27.50 a ton, as compared with 
present prices of $47.50 for comparable news- 
print from the northern states and Canada. 

I. F. Eldredge, director of the Forest Sur- 
vey in the South, presented figures showing 
that the 18,000,000 cords of pine wood now 
available in the South assure an ample sup- 
ply of pulpwood to any portion of the paper 
and pulp industry that may wish to move 
into that region. 

The last day was given over to a dis- 
cussion of the Civilian Conservation Corps— 
its activities and future. While united in 
expressing the belief that the organization 
has been of great service as a relief agency 
and as a means of meeting a national emer- 
gency, Thomas W. Alexander, of Asheville, 
North Carolina, and D. S. Jeffers, dean of 
the Idaho School of Forestry, at Moscow, 
raised questions concerning the advisability 
of making it permanent. Should this be 
done, they asked, how will foresters meet 
the responsibility of providing labor for 
local citizens residing within or near the 
National Forests? 
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Conservation Calendar in Congress 


Published monthly while Congress is in session as a service to the members of The 

American Forestry Association. This calendar contains important bills introduced 

in the Second Session of the 74th Congress between January 3 and February 15, 

1936. All bills introduced in the First Session of the present Congress retain their 

places on the Calendar and may be considered during the session now convened. 

Whenever acted upon, previously listed bills will be described in this column, other- 
wise they may be considred as in the same status as when last printed. 














APPROPRIATIONS 


H. R. 10630—Tayor—Interior Department Ap- 
propriation bill. Passed House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 31, 1936. Referred to 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations on 
February 3. 


H. R. 10464—To provide urgent supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1936, to supply deficiencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, and for 
prior fiscal years. (This bill includes $6,- 
284,000 for the fiscal year 1936 for Soil Con- 
servation Service, $12,500 to defray ex- 
penses in connection with the North Amer- 
can Wildlife Conference and $15,000 for 
the Ackia Battleground National Monu- 
ment in New Mexico. Signed by the Presi- 
dent on February 11, 1936. 


Senate Document No. 162—Supplemental es- 
timate of appropriation for the Department 
of Agriculture, fiscal year 1936, for salaries 
and expenses (fighting forest fires) Forest 
Service, amounting to $1,276,709. Inserted 
as an amendment to the Supplemental De- 
ficiency Appropriation bill, H. R. 10464 by 
the Senate on February 3, 1936. 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


H. R. 8137—Wuire (S. 3494—Boran)—To 
add public lands to the Salmon National 
Forest in the State of Idaho. Introduced 
January 6, 1936, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. In 
Public Hearing, January 29 and February 
10, 1936. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


H. R. 10094—Taytor—To amend Section 1 of 
the Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934, by 
increasing the aggregate area of vacant, un- 
appropriated and unreserved public domain 
on which grazing districts may be estab- 
lished, from 80,000,000 acres to 143,000,000 
acres. Introduced January 9, 1936, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


H. R. 10104—Rosinson—To aid in providing 
the people of the United States with ade- 
quate facilities for park, parkway, and rec- 
reational area purposes, and to provide for 
the transfer of certain lands chiefly valuable 
for such purposes to states and political sub- 
divisions thereof. Introduced January 10, 
1936. Passed House of Representatives with- 
out amendment on January 20, 1936. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. Reported with amendments 
(Report No. 1547) on February 11, 1936. 


S. 2825—CoreLanp—To provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Planning Board and 
the organization and functions thereof. 
Passed over in the Senate on February 4. 


S. 3538—McNary—To aid in the orderly mar- 
keting and in the control and disposition of 
the surplus of agricultural commodities and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


nm 


. 3780—Bankueap (H. R. 10835—Jones) — 
To amend the Act of April 27, 1935, creating 
the Soil Conservation Service in order to 
carry on certain provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, by making further 
provision for the conservation and proper 
utilization of the soil resources of the Na- 
tion, Senate bill reported favorably with 
amendments (Report No. 1481) by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, January 


30, 1936. Passed Senate on February 15. 


S. 2665—Lewis (H. R. 7712—Cocnran)—To 
change the name of the Department of the 
Interior and to coordinate certain govern- 
mental functions. Passed over in the Senate 
on February 4, 1936 


H. R. 11046—Rosinson—A bill similar to 
the above, to facilitate the conservation of 
public lands and other natural resources 
by coordinating the executive agencies of 
the government exercising functions in 
connection therewith. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, February 10. 


LURE THE BEAUTIFUL * x 





My SONGBIRDSTO x 
ja ah YOUR GARDEN 
(Haren 


No garden is com- 
plete without the happy 
little song birds that rid 
your fruit trees and shrubs of 
destructive cut worms, mites 
i and moths. 








No. 1. Houses 28 families of 
Martins, the sweetest and most 
useful of garden birds — thou- 
sands of DODSON houses in 
bird sanctuaries prove they get 
the birds — carefully made — 
painted 2 coats — scientifically 
ventilated—height floor to peak 
26 inches. 


Shi 
weight 80 Ibs. ipping = $18. 00 


No. 2. Flicker or Woodpecker 
house — Redwood-Cypress and 
Copper Roof aight ibs. long. 
os © weight 20 lbs 

ON roent a he. $7.00 


No. 3. Great Crested Fly 
Catcher house—may be placed 
on pole or hung for wrens or 
bluebirds. Size 15 x 11 x 8 in. 
Shipping wae S 15 Ibs. 


Price___. Ra $4.00 


No. 4. Dodson Famous Wren 
house for four families—28 in. 
high. An ornament to any gar- 


den. Shipping — _ $7.00 


30 Ibs. Price 

No. 5. Bluebird, Wren or White Bellied Swal- 
low. Shipping wae 15 ponet. 
Price_.__ wine 

ALL PRICES F. ‘0. B. KANKAKEE 
No. 6. Invitation to nest for Cardinals, Cat Birds, 
Thrashers and numerous other birds that do not 
nest in houses. Size 16 x 17 inches high. Free 
with complete order of five houses. 


START A BIRD 
LODGE NOW! 
Six DODSON houses — the same 


that are in the finest Bird Sanctu- 
aries all over America. 


TOTAL VALUE $48.00 


ONLY $37.50 


Shipping Weight 170 Pounds 


Send 10ce Dod- 
son’s 32- page 
book on Garden 
Birds and How 
to Win Them. 


Ask for information on other bird 
houses costing $2.00 and up. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 


14 HARRISON STREET 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 





SINGLE & DOUBLE BIT 


AXES 


ALL PATTERNS 
* 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
FOR THE LAST 
HALF CENTURY 





ALL KINDS OF 


LOGGING 
TOOLS 


CHAIN HOOKS, SWIVELS, 
COLD SHUTS & EVERY TOOL 
KNOWN FOR LOGGING. ALSO 
PULASKI MULTI-USE TOOLS 


WARREN AXE AND TOOL CO., Warren, Pa. 
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ORDER 
FORM 


To: The American Forestry 
Association 


1713 K St., Washington, D.C. 


Please send me the articles checked 
below. I enclose $_.___ payment. 


0 Portfolio of Tree Pictures. $1.00 
0) Conservation, per year _______ 50 
( Rangers of the Shield, Butler 1.50 
0) Youth Rebuilds, Butler. 1.50 


© Forest Fire and Other ‘Woam, 
Guthrie 1.50 


0) Trees of Washington, The 
Man—tThe City, Kauffman_ 1.00 


A. F. A. Membership Emblem 
0 Pin (Lapel Button, each. 2.00 


Ute th ........... 1.09 
GO ABSaICAR lteneennntin 


inder ___ . 2.50 
0 Association Playing bananas 

set of 2 decks___... 1.00 
Name 


Street 
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OR your convenience, here is a directory of the books, 

miscellaneous publications and various articles for sale 
by The American Forestry Association. The well informed 
conservationist turns to this page every month. 


8 BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF TREES. 


Prize pe 
pictures 

cially beautiful 
trees of the 
north, south, 
east and west, 
photographed by 
well known ar- 
tist - photogra- 
phers and repro- 
duced on heavy, 
dull finish pa- 
per. Each print, 
size 9” by 12”. Ideal for framing. Set of 
8 sent in library portfolio. Price $1.00. 





RANGERS OF THE 
SHIELD, Forest Ranger 
Stories, Edited by Ovid 
Butler. Thrilling adventure 
stories of forest fires, excit- 
ing man hunts, timber dis- 
putes, perilous encounters 
with wild animals, and other 
experiences colorfully told 
by men of the National For- 
ests. 270 pages. Price $1.50. 





FOREST FIRE AND 
OTHER VERSE, Collect- 
ed and Edited by John D. 
Guthrie. For those who love 
the out-of-doors, this collec- 
tion of verse and songs 
brings the feeling of melody 
and rhythm, pathos and hu- 
mor of life in the open. More than 300 well 
known ballads and many new poems—a 
thoroughly enjoyable book. 321 pages. 
Price $1.50. 








CONSERVATION. A readers’ digest of 
important articles on conservation, selected 
from current magazines, books and news- 
papers. Briefly 
condensed and 
published every 
other month by 
the A. F. A. 
Saves buying a 
great many 
periodicals every 
month, and saves 
the time re- 
quired to read 
them. Keeps you 
abreast of the latest plans, ideas and de- 
velopments throughout the entire field of 
conservation. Subscription, per year, 50c. 





YOUTH REBUILDS, 
Stories from the C.C.C., 
Edited by Ovid Butler. A 
book of personal experiences. 
by members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps pictur- 
ing American youths’ tri- 
umphant response to 
chance to rebuild themselves. 
189 pages. Price $1.50. 


TREES OF WASHING- 
TON, THE MAN—THE 
CITY, By Erle Kauffman. 
An intimate glimpse into the 
First President’s life with 
trees—records that he wrote 
in his diary concerning his 
love for them. Tells also of 
the famous trees associated with him, par- 
ticularly the trees of Washington, D. C. 90 
pages; 17 illustrations. Price $1. 








Membership Emblem of The 
American Forestry Association. 
Octagon, 14 karat gold, with green 
enamel. Pin or lapel button. Price $2.00. 





Binder for American Forests Magazine. 
Made of brown fabrikoid with bronze colored 
decoration. Holds 12 issues. Price $2.50. 














teres J 
= hi a= 
a 
Tree Sticks—for measuring board feet in 


trees and forests. Set of 2, with instruc- 
tions and carrying case. Price $1.00. 





Playing Cards, with the seal of The 
A. F. A. Price $1.00 per set of two packs. 


= ELECT the articles you wish with full assurance of com- 

plete satisfaction. The income from the sale of every 
article on this page goes to aid the work of The American 
Forestry Association. Use the convenient order form at left. 
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ow the MIA Somes 


JA: S a member of The American Forestry Association, 
you are privileged to make full use of the Association’s 
services. You will find that the services outlined below 
will save you time and money, give you helpful informa- 
tion, and more than repay you the cost of membership. 













- AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE—sent to you every month, 


this unique periodical is your guide to greater use and enjoyment of 
outdoor America. By story and picture, it provides you with informa- 
tion that is highly authoritative and constructively entertaining—a maga- 
zine worth keeping permanently in the library for every member of the 
family. Used in schools throughout the country. 































2. DISCOUNT ON BOOKS— 10% or more discount is allowed you on books 
— of practically every publisher and every subject when purchased through 
Mill 


the Association. Books are recommended for your specific requirements. 
The savings from this service alone repays the cost of membership. 

3. FREE SERVICE OF THE ASSOCIATION’S FORESTER— 
to advise you in matters relating to trees and forests; what tree or shrub 
to plant, how to fertilize, how to prune; how to beautify your home 

¥ A, grounds; how to treat and preserve wood; how to prevent decay and dam- 


age from insects, and similar questions will be answered free of charge 
through the office of the Association’s Forester. 








=> 


4. WASHINGTON INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 
SERVICE— free—to help you find the information you need re- 


lating to legislative and governmental activities, including thoroughly 
helpful reports for everyone interested in conservation. Also, ‘Forestry 
in Congress” reported monthly in AmMerIcAN Forests Magazine. 





























5. FREE TRAVEL AND RECREATION INFORMATION— 
to save you time, effort and money. Information on fishing and hunt- 
ing; forest resorts and dude ranches; maps and road service. Aid in 
finding real values in sporting goods and travel equipment. This service 
is invaluable in aiding you to find reliable information. 









6. PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE AND COMPETITIONS— 


A special service to guide you to better outdoor photographs. Cash Prizes 
and other awards are given to those whose work is outstanding in the 
Association’s yearly competitions. This service, without cost to you, 
also provides for the sale and exchange of photographs. 

































7. TRIPS INTO THE FOREST WILDERNESS OF AMERICA 


—Members are eligible to ride into the nation’s remaining wilderness 
areas with the Association’s “Trail Riders of the National Forests” on an 
actual cost basis. Several trips every summer, perfectly organized and 
equipped, and accompanied by U. S. Forest Rangers. You ‘will long 
remember and benefit by the healthful enjoyment of these trips. 





THESE services are for our members—to use as often as 
they wish. Please address all communications, including ap- 
plications for membership, to the Association’s headquarters 
in Washington. All inquiries receive prompt replies. 











1713 K STREET, N. W. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Helps to Bring These 
BENEFITS 


The work of The American For- 
estry Association is educational. The 
entire income from membership 
dues is spent to help the nation 
achieve lasting benefits, such as: 


Adequate Forest Fire Protection by 
federal, state and other agencies. 


Reforestation of Denuded Lands 
valuable for timber, wildlife, protec- 
tion of streams. 


Protection of Fish and Game and 
other forms of wildlife under sound 
game laws. 


Prevention of Soil Erosion 


Preservation of Wilderness for 
Recreation 


Establishment of State and National 
Forests and Parks 


Development of Forestry Practices 
by the forest industries. 


Education of the Public, especially 
children in respect to conservation of 
our national resources. 


Forest Recreation as a growing need 
of the social development of the 
nation. 


comer 
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Calm, cool water and quiet woods . . . whis- 
tling birds and game. An Old Town brings 
worlds of wilderness within easy reach. 
Camp. Fish. Hunt. Live the life of an Indian! 
Own an Old Town Canoe. Cover the miles 
with the same effortless grace as a redskin. 
A sturdy craft, patterned from her birch- 
bark ancestor. Tough, inexpensive to own 
and care for. 1936 models start at $68. Write 
for a free catalog showing all sizes and types 
for every purpose. Also a fleet of outboard 
boats including large all-wood family boats, 
dinghies and rowboats. Address Old Town 
Canoe Co., 253 Main St., Old Town, Me. 














A FOREST SAVED 
IS A FOREST RAISED 














THE ‘*CUSTOMER” 
IS ALWAYS 


right at home 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


Comrort courts you in count- 
less ways at these genial 
hotels by the sea. There are 
also Ocean Decks, game 
rooms, squash courts, con- 
certs, dances, and three entic- 
ing meals a day to top the 
resort attractions ever beck- 
oning just outside our door. 
Moderate rates at both hotels 
on the American Plan. Euro- 
pean Plan also at Haddon 
Hall. Special weekly rates. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


ATLANTIC CITY 











When Writing Advertisers—Mention AMERICAN ForESTS 


Pan American Preservation of 
Natural Areas is Advocated 


A Pan American movement for the un- 
impaired preservation of natural areas was 
given form by the second general assembly 
of the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History, meeting in Washington. Fol- 
lowing an address by Dr. John C. Merriam, 
president of the Carnegie Institution, in 
which he recommended the preservation of 
natural features of major importance char- 
acteristic of particular geographic areas and 
regions, the Institute passed a_ resolution 
that the Pan American governments give 
careful attention to the selection of such 
natural features as contain exceptional hu- 
man values distinctive of a region and that 
such areas be set aside for protection by 
the governments or by selected institutions. 
It further recommended that the govern- 
ments study the means by which the natural 
features may be protected so as to maintain 
the original values without impairment. A 
committee of five members was appointed to 
study the question and to further the move- 
ment directly through the Institute or 
through the cooperation of the governments 
concerned. Wallace W. Atwood, president 
of Clark University, was named chairman of 
this committee. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Naturalists on January 2 support 
was given to the plan for the protection of 
natural areas in the American countries by 


passage of a resolution endorsing the pro- 
gram. 





Agricultural Organizations Oppose 
Transfer of Forest Service 


Wide-spread opposition to any move to 
take from the Department of Agriculture 
such conservation activities as those of the 
Forest Service, the Soil Conservation Service, 
and the Biological Survey, were voiced by 
a national group of agricultural organizations 
which met in Washington on January 16 
to consider new legislation for carrying on 
some of the work of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. The resolution 
unanimously adopted by the group, and 
transmitted to members of Congress follows: 

“Whereas there is pending in Congress a 
bill, S. 2665, to change the name of the 
Department of Interior to the Department of 
Conservation and Works, 

“Whereas it is the manifest purpose under 
this bill to transfer from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Department of Interior 
the Forest Service, the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Biological Survey and any other 
agencies of the government dealing with con- 
servation, therefore be it resolved: 

“That the National Agricultural Conference 
by unanimous action opposes this measure 
as contrary to sound administration, the wel- 
fare of agriculture and the public good. 

“Tt is in the national interest that those 
above named agencies be retained in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

“In order to bring about a more effective 
coordination in the administration of all 
legislation affecting agriculture, we recom- 
mend that the administration of such laws 
be uniformly lodged in the United States 
Department of Agriculture.” 

The resolution was signed by L. J. Taber, 
master, National Grange; Edward A. O’Neal, 
president, National Farm Bureau Federation; 
John D. Miller, president, National Coopera- 
tive Council; G. E. Hugg, president, Far- 
mers National Grain Corporation; and Clar- 
ence Poe, of the American Agricultural Edi- 
tors Association. 











Idaho 
School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 





Offers thorough training in tech- 
nical forestry, preparing for Fed- 
eral, State and private work. 


Four and five year courses, lead- 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of 
Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in forest production, wood 
utilization and range management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-working 
industries and extensive Federal, 
State and private forests are near 
at hand; 7,000 acre experimental 
forest 15 miles from campus. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for summer 
employment. 





Catalog Free 




















The 
New York State College 
of Forestry 


+ 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Undergraduate courses of four 
years are offered in forestry 
leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. There 
is also opportunity for grad- 
uate work in several branches 
of forestry leading to advanced 
degrees. 


The College has ample labo- 
ratories and classrooms in Wil- 
liam L. Bray Hall and the 
Louis Marshall Memorial 
Building. It has forest prop- 
erties approximating 20,000 
acres that serve for demon- 
stration, research and instruc- 
tion in forestry. 

Special laboratories for in- 
struction in wood technology, 
in pulp and paper-making, in 
kiln-drying and timber-treating 
and a portable sawmill are 
other features of this institu- 
tion. 


Catalog Mailed on Request 
SamueEL N. Sprinc, Dean 
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THE WILDLIFE CRISIS 


(Continued from page 103) 


unquestioned; they beat their war drums and 
exhaust their emotions in fierce war dances, 
but when they meet the organized Roman 
legions of Mussolini their casualties are in 
the general ratio of 1,000 to 1. How very like 
the battle of resolutions waged by our scat- 
tered and uncoordinated tribal groups of bird 
lovers, sportsmen, Audubon Societies, leagues 
and game protective associations. If they 
will ever combine their mass strength for 
the common aims of more wildlife and 
restoration of environment no public official 
will fail to seek their mass voting strength 
in his support. You will no longer be going 
to them as suppliants—they will be coming 
to you. 


After all, one of the jobs of the public 
official is to serve the people who elect him. 
Conservationists never helped elect anybody, 
or as conservationists defeated anyone. What 
is more, they never use their numerical 
strength after election. I am quite certain 
that there are more voters who are converts 
to the benefits of conservation than any other 
single issue of public interest. The problem 
resolves itself therefore into one of federa- 
tion of the group interests to bring to bear 
their voting strength upon the men who are 
willing to serve when the demand is made 
impressive by numbers. 

have seen a memorandum from the 
United States Secretary of the Treasury writ- 
ten in response to a request for an opinion 
as to how a National Wildlife Restoration 
Program could be financed. The opinion was 
clear and convincing that the financial sup- 
port of such a program must come from a 
public demand through Congress. Need you 
have further proof of the necessity for unit- 
ing the various factions interested in wildlife 
in a federation for the common aims over 
which there can be no controversy? Such 
Governmental agencies as exist for wildlife 
conservation need your support. I can speak 
from experience. I have spent two years in 
an earnest effort to discover ways and means 
to bring wildlife restoration up to a level 
equal to its economic and social importance. 
I received ample sympathy for the cause 
but no funds commensurate with the needs. 
The pressure from other sources for other 
uses was so much greater than anything I 
could muster in support of wildlife projects 
that I cannot blame anyone except the fail- 
ure of public opinion to register its demand 
for wildlife support. 

I have searched the universe for a Messiah 
who could wave a magic wand and accom- 
plish your aims. I could find none. Let the 
people rule; and if the political job hunters 
outnumber you, and continue to barter away 
your birthright of wildlife resources in ex- 
change for political support—it will be no 
one’s fault but your own.—From address, 


Wildlife Conference. 





A NATIONAL PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 126) 


species that are under State jurisdiction only. 
All legislation and all regulations should be 
based on the carefully determined needs of 
the species, and on nothing else. By this 
method, and this method only, can these re- 
sources be utilized wisely and at the same 
time perpetuated for generations. 

To summarize briefly, a national program 
for wildlife calls for— 


1. Land for the restoration and use of 
wildlife. The Federal Government has a 
national responsibility to complete a migra- 
tory waterfowl program and where necessary 
to develop primary areas for the preserva- 
tion of other wildlife. 

2. Closer cooperation wetween Federal 
and State agencies. (a) by extending co- 
operative research and demonstration units 
now operating in nine States. (b) Federal 
cooperation with States, even to financial aid, 
in developing State wildlife management 
areas that will supplement the primary Fed- 
eral areas. 

3. Recognition of wildlife values. Land 
management agencies, both public and _ pri- 
vate, should be brought to recognize the 
value of wildlife and induced to provide for 
its needs so far as compatible with other 
uses, 

4. Pollution of waters must be stopped or 
reduced to a non-destructive point. 

5. Research on wildlife problems should 
be expanded to meet the new problems pro- 
duced continually by modern developments. 
The results of this research should be freely 
available to all land administrators and wild- 
life management agencies. 

6. Closer coordination of the activities of 
Federal land administrative agencies. 

7. Basic protective legislation, and regu- 
lations drawn to meet the needs of wild- 
life, not merely the wishes of groups of 
special interests. 





Izaak Walton League Convention 


The 14th Annual Convention of the Izaak 
Walton League of America will be held in 
Chicago April 16, 17 and 18, it has been 
announced. The highlights of the meeting 
will include discussion of means of con- 
trolling stream pollution, wildlife as a natu- 
ral resource on the Public Domain, and the 
new Wildlife Federation adopted at the Presi- 
dent’s Wildlife Conference recently called in 
Washington. 


Enjoy the woods 
and fields this 
winter 


Follow the Snow 
Trails on 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


Don’t miss the pleas- 
ares of the woods this 
winter. Northland skis 
will help you enjoy_spar- 
kling winter days. North- 
land skis are easier to 
handle because they are 
matched for weight, grain 
and limberness. Made of 
rigidly selected woods in 
expertly designed models 
for touring, slalom, down- 
hill, jumping and racing 
—all identified by th 
deerhead trade- 
mark. 






















Free book 

“HOW TO SKI” 

will help you learn. 

NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 

34 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn, 
World’s Largest Ski Manufacturers 








“The Strongest Geared Power 
for Its Weight in the World” 


[ae a MP 
O22 Boe. 


mT VBA eS 
COMPACT 
POWERFUL 
SAFB 






THREE SIZES 
Two Ton “Lightweight” 
Five Ton “General Utility” 
15 Ton “Special” 


Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
—Adjustable length crank handle — Anti-friction 
babbitt bearings — Spring operated safety dog. 


Dealers In all principal cities. 
Full descriptive literature gladly mailed. 


BEEBE BROS. 


Incorporat 
2724 6th Ave. S. Seattle, Wash. 

















For Your Trees 


THE IMPROVED 


SUNOCO 


EMULSIFYING S PRAY, ? 


Pours readily — Emulsi- 





SELF 


fies quickly. 





Oyster-Shell Scale 


of Scale Insects. 


SUN OIL CO. 
Dept. A.F., 1608 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Branches in Leading Cities 


PRODUCERS OF 
BLUE SUNOCO MOTOR FUEL 







For control 


European Him Scaie 
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ELISABETH CHASE 
MAPLE CANDIES 


EASTER GIFTS 


Maple Rabbits or Maple Chicken, Easter box..$ .30 
Maple Rabbits and Chickens, assorted, in 





Easter box -380 
% lb. Rabbits, 55c; 1 Ib., $1.10; Easter cel- 

lophaned, packed in wooden bucket................ 1,25 
6 Rabbits in Trays for Dinner Favors............ -10 


Maple Rabbit Lollypops, in cellophane bag, ea. .05 
% lb. Maple assortment, 50c; 
% lb. Assortment in Sugar Camp box 

1 bb. 
Charming Steamer Basket filled with a va- 








riety of Maple goodies... we . 3.00 
Sweet Grass Baskets with “Maple " Candiee— 
1.00, 2.00, 3.00 
Lacquered boxes in Easter colorings, with 
candies 1.00, 2.00, 2.00 





Any variety of our candies will be ap- 
Propriately tied and wrapped for Easter 
if so requested, and any packages cov- 
ered with Easter design cellophanes, for 
5c and 10c additional. 


EASTER GIFT CARDS, EACH, (0c 


Orders taken now for PURE VERMONT MAPLE 
SYRUP, freshly made from the orchards of 
NORTHERN VERMONT—9 oz. jar, 35c; 1 pt., 
60c; 1 qt., $1.00; % gal., $1.80; 1 gal., $3.50. 
All Gift Orders Given Special Attention 


Charge accounts opened upon receipt of satisfactory 
references. 


Complete Price List Free on Request. 


ELISABETH, CHASE 


Above prices do not include transportation. 
Churches and other organizations write for special 
seount. 








THE NEW WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


(Continued from page 107) 


from the region in which the organization 
has its principal offices. 

The proposed constitution calls for a 
board of nineteen directors, thirteen of 
whom shall be elected on a regional basis 
by the state representatives. For this pur- 
pose the country is divided into thirteen 
regions, as given below, with the ad interim 
directors as chosen by the conference: 


Former Senator Frederic C. Walcott, Nor- 
folk, Connecticut,—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode = Island. 

N. Marks Bump, Binghamton, New York, 
—New York, New Jersey, District of Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. 

A. C. Heyward, Columbia, South Carolina, 
—West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina. 

I. T. Quinn, Montgomery, Alabama,— 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi and Alabama. 

Kenneth Taylor, Louisville, Kentucky,— 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas and Missouri. 

L. A. Colby, Chicago, Illinois,—Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois. 

W. J. P. Aberg, Madison, Wisconsin,— 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

William J. Tucker, Austin, Texas,—Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and Texas. 

Frank J. Brady, Atkinson, Nebraska,— 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Iowa. 

Elliott Barker, Santa Fe, New Mexico,— 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. 


Joseph S. Dixon, Berkeley, California,— 
California and Nevada. 

G. W. Grebe, Kuna, Idaho,—Idaho, Wyo- 
ming and Montana. 


The remaining six members of the board 
of directors are to be elected at large at 
the annual meetings of the General Federa- 
tion. At least three of these directors shall 
reside west of the Mississippi River. The 
principal office of the Federation is to be in 
Washington, D. C. The constitution as now 
written provides for the following officers: 
A president and three vice-presidents to be 
elected annually at the annual conference of 
the Federation, and a secretary and treasurer 
to be selected by the board of directors, 
Voting at the annual conference, it is pro- 
posed, shall be by states and by member or- 
ganizations, each state and _ organization 
having one vote. 

Provision is made for non-affiliated mem- 
bership for persons and groups not affiliated 
with any of the other groups, societies or 
clubs which make up the county and state 
federations. These members are subect to 
the rules and approval of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Under this general charter, which is being 
rushed to the states for approval or sug- 
gested change, it is planned to effect local 
federations of wildlife groups in every county 
and state and thus build up a “grass roots” 
organization that will function in a national 
way through the General Wildlife Federation. 
Present plans are to reconvene the confer- 
ence later in the spring, at which time a 
























































William L. Finley, Portland, Oregon,— permanent constitution will be formally 
Washington, Oregon and Alaska. adopted. 
. - 
Financial Statement 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1935 
ASSETS LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
Cash = a $ 12,824.50 OS ee — $ 748.59 
General Fund “Investments 7 eS See 9,100.00 Reserves: P : 
Accounts and Notes Receivable __ 4,395.51 Prepaid Memberships a _.. $27,364.43 
Interest Accrued on Inv ictsathacastans 3,904.47 Nut Tree Project -....... 417.55 27,781.98 
Inventories Lo ar hamens - 4,307.04 
Deferred Charges’ seialashianbuaiidltinintons anieuuticiha tisiieaistiamlial 2,392.01 Deferred Income —_._________. 120.00 
Furniture and Fixtures -__...............- = 3,211.13 Surplus selina iptasltbainackcibthlaghcessiilatalaldnla 291,022.50 
Special Revolving Fund - innisidities 10,000.00 
Endowment Fund (Including Real Estate) _ haininhieheatieinimaial 269,538.41 
IED Sihescpicncteniesionts $319,673.07 RRR ae ee seieae ey or MORON Renee ER TTT en Pirate ee $319,673.07 
INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1935 
(Exclusive of Reserve Account Income) 
OPERATING 
EXPENSE INCOME 
General Admini i sae _. $24,325.86 Membership Dues __.... OE 
American Forests M i 36,605.88 0 eee sonia eee 
NE ES SR: ft IIIT. ncisashcceusstintinbnsneanetetlisenanttes scaseetsilnatplacn ataiceasbasemicaaal 9,071.64 
a cocaine tatiana nbahaainsaeni sinha nsaciiatite 7,380.98 D i SE SOLAN Sa ee OR Mee 2,638.27 
SN ea 4,945.45 I i ial yaa Siac Succelshaeasnabemlimienmetsnimeatanaiell 2,485.00 
i a nintiniecasbltiinsdandiandtiatie 585.31 Miscellaneous __.._____ 3,490.94 
Net Operating Income 5,289.56 Sale of Publications — . an 5,403.33 
TOTAL ~ $90,997.36 SSI ASP TRE ORTOP ese te near ee $90,997.36 
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WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT ON STATE LANDS 


(Continued from page 121) 


“Migratory birds, which by virtue of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty with Great Britain, 
have been made wards of the Federal Govern- 
ment, are subject to control by it. Except 
for migratory birds it is the commonly ac- 
cepted theory that the title to fish and game 
within the boundaries of a state is vested 
in that state and held in trust for the people 
thereof. The courts of last resort have uni- 
versally upheld this theory wherever the ques- 
tion has had judicial cognizance. Therefore, 
it is obvious that nothing less than a con- 
stitutional amendment could give the Fed- 
eral Government control of state wildlife. 

“That is the authority for and the foun- 
dation upon which the states base their 
rights and prerogatives in regulation and 
management of the wildlife within their 
boundaries. The promulgation by a Federal 
Department of regulations designed to set 
aside or usurp at will this authority must 
be resisted just as vigorously as would be 
the efforts of a private land owner to con- 
trol the seasons, bag limits and license fees 
for wildlife found upon his private land. 

“Clothed with commonly accepted, legal 
and constitutional authority, the state legisla- 
tures must provide the necessary laws for 
management and regulation of wildlife. 

“The majority of the states now operate 
under non-salaried game or _ conservation 
commissions as the policy making body. 
These commissions should be non-political 
with over-lapping terms to insure a_ con- 
tinuity of effort. To the game commissions 
should be delegated full regulatory powers 
over the wildlife of the state. 

“License fees should be commensurate with 
the privileges granted and sufficient to pro- 
duce a reasonable revenue. Non-resident 
hunting licenses must of necessity be from 
three to ten times the rates for resident 
hunters. It is essential that all revenue from 
hunting and fishing licenses and permits con- 
stitute the game and fish protection fund. The 
sportsmen should be guaranteed by law 
that the money paid for licenses to hunt and 
fish will be spent in the interests of wildlife. 

“It is essential that penalties provided 
by the legislature for game and fish law 
violations be adequate and commensurate 
with the gravity of the crime. Furthermore, 
provision should be made for recovery of 
specific minimum amounts as civil damages 
for illegal killing of game. 

“In many instances game and fish laws 
have been built up piece meal over a long 
period of years and could be greatly sim- 
plified by the passage of a single code to 
replace all existing statutes. 

“Mighty little effective work can be done 
for wildlife unless we know pretty definitely 
what we have to work with. Therefore, a 
complete inventory of all wildlife resources 
in the state is the initial step in game man- 
agement. The inventory should not stop 
with a census of wildlife species. It is of 
minor importance compared with the inven- 
tory of potential resources. This requires 
accurate mapping of the entire state for each 
species of wildlife involved to show: First, 
the original range where each species was 
found; second, the present occupied range; 
third, potential or prospective range now 
suitable for restoration of the species of 
game involved, and fourth, the potential 
game range which itself must be restored 
before restoration of wildlife is possible. 

“The object of this whole resource in- 
ventory is to find out the facts regardless of 
how unpleasant they may be to face, as to 
what wildlife we have left, what has been 
lost of wildlife and habitat, what and where 


restoration of both habitat and wildlife is 
needed and possible, and what is feasible. 

“As wildlife problems become more im- 
portant we must go a step further in mak- 
ing management plans. All of the western 
states and many others are entirely too large 
and possess such a diversity of conditions 
that a statewide management plan is not 
practicable. The states must be divided into 
natural game management units. Arbitrary 
boundaries such as county lines, National 
Forest boundaries and survey lines are not 
suitable. Natural units with practical boun- 
daries are necessary. This may mean from 
six to thirty management units in each 
state. For each unit a complete inventory of 
existing and potential resources is necessary 
as a basis of the management plan. Habitat 
requirements are of prime importance, and a 
definite determination of the actual need of 
each unit to make it properly productive 
of wildlife must be determined. 

“Restoration and maintenance of suitable 
habitat environment for wildlife is the states’ 
biggest problem in game management. The 
states own and control the game but not 
much of the land upon which it must live. 
Land in the West is mainly comprised of 
small farms, large ranches, state institu- 
tional land, railroad and other land grants, 
National Forests, Indian reservations, Na- 
tional Parks and the Public Domain. Upon 
some areas in each class there is suitable 
wildlife habitat and we may expect that it 
will be maintained. Likewise in each own- 
ership there is much land where wildlife 
habitat has been destroyed or is far below 
normal. It is a real job to co-ordinate all 
economic uses and have a little feed and 
cover left over for wildlife. 

“All are familiar with the history of the 
Public Domain. Through lack of any sort of 
regulation by the Federal Government much 
of its surface resources have been destroyed 
and along with it much intermingled state 
lands have suffered also. On the Indian 
lands not only has there been destruction 
of habitat but for the most part complete 
annihilation of big game. 

“We believe that the Taylor Grazing Act 
has great possibilities for restoration of sur- 
face resources on 80,000,000 acres of Public 
Domain lands. We feel that the National 
Forests can be of greatest benefit to present 
and future generations through restoration 
and maintenance of wildlife habitat protec- 
tion of watersheds, stopping erosions and re- 
storing streams to normal conditions. Private 
grazing interests are going to be forced by 
economic conditions to produce better but 
fewer livestock, which in turn should re- 
sult in continued improvement .of range con- 


ditions. Again I repeat the greatest prob- 
lem we have is maintenance of wildlife 
habitat. The states must depend upon vol- 


untary action by land owners or upon such 
co-operative agreements between the game 
departments and the land owners whether 
public or private as can be worked out. 
“Cooperative relations of all interested 
agencies is of great importance. All game 
management plans should provide that private 
land owners must be encouraged by game 
departments and sportsmen’s organizations to 
recognize the value and economic advantages 
in assisting to produce more game.  Sports- 
men must accept the farmer and the rancher 
as a partner in the business of wildlife pro- 
duction. We must respect the land owner’s 
rights and must learn to be more considerate 
of his interests. Not until then can we ex- 
pect the average land owner to become a 
warm friend to the sportsman’s interests.” 
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SOLVING THE FISHERY CONSERVATION PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 125) 


lake improvement which was conducted un- 
der the supervision of the Bureau’s experts 
is directly coupled with the stream surveys. 
The work of installing actual physical im- 
provements in these waters was performed 
by the Civilian Conservation Corps. If it is 
to bear full fruit for the benefit of the 
anglers of the whole country, it should be 
extended and continued for a number of 
years until all of the forests in the Public 
Domain have been brought under scientific 
management, and similar technical surveys 
and improvements should be conducted in 
states outside of the National Forest areas. 
Particularly will such work be of utmost 
value in improving fishing conditions in the 
vast area of sub-marginal agricultural lands 
to be acquired by the Federal Government. 

Attack upon the pollution problem should 
be conducted on a three-fold basis: First, 
by the fishery biologist, to determine what 
elements polluting our streams are harm- 
ful to aquatic organisms and the precise 
way in which the injury is done, or what 
elements can be utilized in increasing fish 
production; second, by the sanitary engi- 
neer, who has the knowledge and skill to 
devise means of properly treating organic 
wastes so that their components can be made 
most readily available to the microscopic 
flora of the water which provide food for 
all aquatic life; and third, by the chemical 
engineer, to devise proper treatments for 
reclaiming as valuable by-products the in- 
dustrial wastes now poured into the streams 
untreated, to poison their entire lengths and 
render them barren. 

Most of the ills of the commercial fisheries 
may be traced to the lack of knowledge con- 
concerning fluctuations in abundance of the 
supply. The fishing industry is often criti- 
cized for failure to conduct its affairs in an 
orderly, economic manner. Yet, this hardly 
can be done if it can not be told from one 
year to the next what will be the volume of 
produce available and of what kinds it will 
consist. This situation makes for a huge 
economic waste occasioned by unforeseen 
gluts and famines, gluts that drive the fish 
down to prices that are ruinous to the fisher- 
man, and famines that drive the prices up 
to levels that discourage consumption and 
contract market outlets so that the follow- 
ing over-supplies can be even less readily 
absorbed. 

Recent scientific work has proven that 
these vast variations in supply in some of 
our most important fishes can be foreseen, 
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for in many cases they have been shown to 
be due to unequal reproductive success and 
in others to changes in oceanic conditions, 
Rapid strides have been made by the Bu- 
reau’s investigators in the past few years 
toward realizing the goal of issuing annual 
predictions of yield in three of the country’s 
most important fisheries, including certain 
runs of salmon in Alaska, the haddock in 
the North Atlantic area, and the mackerel 
caught from Virginia northward. This serv- 
ice is designed to remove much of the risk 
from a_ notoriously hazardous enterprise. 
Moreover, a foreknowledge of the extent of 
the annual supply permits of a greater de- 
gree of management of the supply. 

The history of the commercial fisheries 
with few exceptions up to the present time 
has been one of unlimited and unregulated 
exploitation, paralleled only to our unbridled 
use of our forest and mineral resources. 

With the exhaustion of nearby fishing 
grounds and the depletion of popular staple 
varieties of fishes, enterprise has pushed 
farther afield to more distant grounds and 
less valuable species have become important 
in the market. The shad, the sturgeon, the 
Atlantic salmon, the cisco of Lake Erie, 
the salmon runs in the Scramento River and 
in Puget Sound and the Fraser River, and 
the halibut of both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, are good examples of fisheries that 
have been depleted and of national wealth 
that has been squandered. No longer are 
new fishery supplies available and the time 
has therefore come when rational exploita- 
tion, or wise use of the supply, must sup- 
plant unplanned and unregulated activities. 

Overfishing must be prevented by legal 
restrictions which may be accomplished in 
various instances by state laws, by inter- 
state compacts, and in some cases by in- 
ternational treaties. Moreover, destructive 
methods of fishing must be curbed; tremen- 
dous waste of undersized and immature fish 
too small for economic utilization is com- 
mon in most of the great fisheries, and meth- 
ods of fishing should be so regulated as 
to prevent such useless waste. 

A simple statement of the principles by 
which safe exploitation of the supply can 
be accomplished will clarify the purposes 
of the Bureau of Fisheries. With few excep- 
tions in particular fisheries, one of the sim- 
plest principles of animal husbandry may be 
applied to commercial fish stock, namely, 
that the individuals of any species should be 
marketed at the time when they are of great- 
est economic value to the industry and to the 
consumer, and that they should be protected 
at the time when they are of greatest bio- 
logical value to the species as brood stock. 

Just how the balance may be maintained 
between reproduction and growth on _ the 
one hand, and mortality from natural causes 
and commercial enterprise on the other, is 
a matter that must be determined by con- 
tinuous observation. 

The third field of activity affecting real 
conservation of the fishery supply lies in the 
direction of the wisest and most economic 
use of the products of the commercial fish- 
eries. 

The extent to which government may or 
should influence or control commercial ac- 
tivity is a matter of controversy between two 
schools of political thought, but there can 
be no doubt that sound economic planning 
will promote true conservation of the fisher- 
ies through complete utilization of the fishery 
harvest and through the prevention of waste. 
—From address, Wildlife Conference. 
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Conservation By Education 
(Continued from page 127) 


in conservation education can be attacked 
and solved. The Office of Education not 
only can stimulate studies of curriculum and 
teaching problems in this field but it can 
disseminate the findings of such _ studies 
through published reports, through counsel- 
ling with school authorities and by other 
means. An example of a curriculum prob- 
lem in conservation education which needs 
very much to be studied is whether this 
type of instruction can best be given through 
separate courses or whether its objectives 
can be more effectively accomplished through 
integrating conservation instruction with cer- 
tain parts of the existing school program. 
Conservation education specialists in the 
Office of Education could assist school au- 
thorities not only in developing new mate- 
rials and methods of instruction in the field 
of conservation but could help them to revise 
and adapt existing courses of study so as to 
include elements found to be essential to an 
adequate program in this field. 

Third, study what the outstanding and 
more progressive school curricula and pro- 
grams are already doing to teach useful 
attitudes, skills, and habits of conservation, 
prepare descriptive accounts on what is be- 
ing done in such education centers, and 
disseminate these reports for the guidance 
of educators generally. 


Fourth, study practices of teacher training 
in the field of conservation, test the various 
teacher-training curricula to determine those 
which are most effective, and disseminate 
the products of such studies for the guid- 
ance of the various teacher-training institu- 
tions. Counsel with and stimulate teacher- 
training institutions to make all prospective 
teachers not only conscious of the various 
outstanding problems of conservation but 
skillful in properly instructing pupils con- 
cerning these problems. 

Fifth, study and report how the extra-cur- 
ricular and other activities now playing such 
a large role in educational programs can con- 
tribute to the various aspects of an adequate 
program of education for conservation. It is 
evident that various kinds of school organiza- 
tions, such as the Future Farmers of America, 
and plans for enlisting the hobby and other 
natural interests of children and youth, can do 
a great deal to teach the prevention of fires, 
the protection of wildlife, and similar essen- 
tials of a program of conservation. 


Sixth, study and report how agencies auxil- 
iary to the schools, such as the Boy Scouts of 
America, Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs and other 
youth organizations, can contribute to a pro- 
gram of conservation education. 


Seventh, study and report how the adult edu- 
cation programs more recently developed in 
connection with our systems of education, 
such as .public forums, adult classes, com- 
munity programs in dramatics, debating and 
hobbies, can best contribute to the solution of 
the problems of conserving the natural re- 
sources. 


It would seem that while the Federal and 
state governments are engaged in the terrific 
and somewhat disheartening struggle to repair 
by direct methods the damages which have 
been done to our forests, lands, streams and 
wildlife by the ignorance and indifference of 
our citizens, a small appropriation for educa- 
tion through which there can quickly be put 
into the minds of millions of people the chal- 
lenge to conserve what we have left and to 
rebuild our lost fortunes would be profitable. 
—From address, Wildlife Conference. 
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WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 


(Continued from page 123) 


months, many more animals than now use it. 
A radically different situation exists with re- 
spect to the winter ranges. They are not, 
as a whole, used by domestic stock but they 
are, nevertheless, so inadequate and many of 
them are so overgrazed that winter range is 
probably the biggest single factor which 
now limits production and conservation of 
National Forest wildlife. 

“Except in Arizona and New Mexico, 
about two thirds of the winter range in all 
states is outside the National Forests. The 
zone, generally along the lower foothills, in- 
cludes 6,000,000 acres of private lands and 
14,000,000 acres of Public Domain. This 
area, which does not have National Forest 
status, is eminently suited to the produc- 
tion of wildlife. It is a key to adequate 
management of wildlife which uses adjacent 
National Forest ranges for nine to ten 
months each year. It should be added to 
the National Forest system. 

“National Forest forage now helps sup- 
port, largely during the summer months, 
about 1,400,000 cattle and 6,000,000 sheep. 
This domestic stock is owned by some 26,- 
000 people. Their social and economic wel- 
fare depends in real measure upon this use 
of National Forest forage. This presents 
another problem which directly concerns 
wildlife management; that of coordinating 
the supply of forage with the total number 
of domestic and wild animals dependent 
upon it. The fundamental purpose for which 
National Forests were created dictates that 
the supply of forage be maintained for the 
use both of domestic stock and wild game. 

“If the Forest Service is to devise and apply 
principles and practices of wildlife manage- 
ment, an adequate organization is necessary. 
Such an organization is now being assembled. 
Plans call for the appointment of one 
qualified man in each of six of our regional 
offices and one on each of 100 important 
wildlife forests. Their entire time will be 
devoted to development of wildlife plans and 
a supervision of the work on the ground. 

“Stream survey work is scheduled for 
early completion as a part of the National 
Forest wildlife management program. It 
probably will be followed by improvement 
of some 30,000 miles of streams and the in- 
stallation of fish hatcheries and rearing 
ponds. 

“Another project, in cooperation with the 
Biological Survey, comprehends as rapid ex- 
tension as is practicable of our game sur- 
veys. A third embraces improvement of 
wildlife environments where such work is 
necessary and advisable; by erosion control, 
by increasing the protection force, by wild- 
life plants where conditions justify them, 
by rodent control, reseeding and other meth- 
ods of improving forage conditions. Silvicul- 
tural methods used in harvesting timber and 
in slash disposal, and forest regeneration, 
will be balanced and harmonized with this 
project. Modifications of management plans 
both for timber and wildlife will often be 
desirable and possible.” 

Discussing the National Parks system in 
relation to national wildlife restoration, 
George M. Wright, in charge of wildlife for 
the National Park Service, said: 

“National Parks are the only areas under 
Federal jurisdiction in which the beneficial 
protection of all forms of animal and plant 
life in their natural environment is man- 
datory. Though it could not be the case in 
the first years of little understanding of the 
National Park idea and of still less funds 
for protection and administration, neverthe- 


less it is the case that no public reservations 
give more care to wildlife than do the Na- 
tional Parks today. 

“Wildlife technicians are employed to in- 
vestigate wildlife problems in order that the 
scientific knowledge reposing is the Biological 
Survey and in various scientific institutions 
outside the Federal Government may be 
utilized and adapted to the specific require- 
ments of parks wildlife. There is, too, a 
watchful public eye ever more penetrating, 
which demands that wilderness wildlife con- 
ditions be guarded as a sacred trust. Such 
watchfulness by the citizens of the republic 
is the greatest safeguard of all. 

“I do not need to dwell at length upon 
the reasons why no fence either imaginary 
or real can be erected on a park boundary, 
for everyone well knows that wildlife, which 
is perhaps the most sensitive of natural re- 
sources to civilization’s influences, is oblivious 
to boundaries and fences and powerless to 
hide behind them. Overgrazing on _ head- 
waters above a park destroys the wildlife 
environment of the park canyons below. 
Thousands of Canada geese nest in Yellow- 
stone but someone else must look after them 
in winter. The Roosevelt elk, finest of all 
the elk, cannot be saved in the Mount 
Olympus Monument if American elk are to 
be introduced on adjacent lands. Disease 
and pest contamination from domestic stock 
cannot be coped with on 600 square miles 
of a ten thousand square mile mountain 
range. Even the home-loving trumpeter 
swans of Yellowstone must get out at times, 
and the sense of responsibility of the hunter 
for their care must be as great as that of 
the ranger force of Yellowstone Park if 
they are to be saved. 

“Moreover, the Park—large as it is—can- 
not provide adequate breeding range to per- 
petuate a safe remnant, and so more of the 
hereditary breeding range must be restored. 
The implications and complexities of these 
problems are endless. Until the furbearer’s 
relations to the national economy is under- 
stood and we restore the food and cover, 
lack of which is the real reason why some 
burbearers appear to lose their value and 
become known as predators, until then we 
will hear that parks are breeding dens from 
which hordes of predators emerge to ravage 
their enemies hundreds of miles distant. 

“Let no man say to the other, ‘We will let 
you have your parks, your sanctuaries, and 
your refuges for sentimental enjoyment if 
you will just let us do as we please about 
the rest of the wildlife. Actually the shoe 
is on the other foot. Unless there can be 
a national program of wildlife restoration 
and conservation, then eventually the parks 
and sanctuaries will become drained of their 
wildlife and will become part of the growing 
biological desert of America. 

“The essence of this whole movement is 
the application to the land of scientifically 
founded wildlife management. We have said 
much about the restoration of environment 
because we know that the environment which 
existed when only the Indians were here was 
the most satisfactory for wildlife. The scien- 
tist is stopped, however, if he cannot find 
any places of original condition. With un- 
touched wildernesses at the vanishing point 
and ready to pass out entirely as soon as 
anybody wants them for commercial use, the 
National Parks come more and more to be 
the best practical ‘check plots’ available, and 
the ones most likely to be available the 
longest. As big laboratories, then, they 
protect something that we need if we are 
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to know how to treat the rest of the land 
so as to restore natural habitats. 

“The most important service the National 
Parks system can and should be made to 
render in the national program of wildlife 
restoration is the perpetuation for all time 
of representative examples of the principal 
biotic associations of the whole country for 
the recreational and scientific inspiration of 
the people. When the parks system started, 
this concept of the National Parks idea did 
not exist. Now with the coming of Isle 
Royale, Death Valley, Great Smokey Moun- 
tains, and especially Big Bend and the Ever- 
glades, the National Parks idea begins to 
take on a broader and a much more useful 
significance. The system when complete 
should include a large area of the prairie 
grass lands with its complement of bison and 
antelope, one of the best of the southern 
swamps, and so on. 

“Surely the national program for wildlife 
should include the reservation of such repre- 
sentative examples of the several types of 
wildlife wildernesses into which our ances- 
tors struck their roots. National Parks and 
Monuments are the only Federal device with 
which to accomplish this particular purpose.” 

F. R. Carpenter, director of Grazing, of 
the Department of the Interior, explained 
the Taylor Grazing Act as affecting wildlife 
conservation. He said: “The unreserved 
Public Domain in 1934 consisted of 165,000,- 
000 acres of land; ninety-five per cent of 
this land was in ten western states. The 
location of the public lands is practically 
within the fifteen-inch isobyetal line which 
marks the rainfall as less than that amount. 
This great semi-arid region totals nearly 
600,000,000 acres of land and is therefore 
in area nearly one-third of the total conti- 
nental United States. Half of all this re- 
gion in the ten states is still: Federally 
owned, being roughly 150,000,000 acres in 
forests, 165,000,000 acres in Public Domain, 
70,000,000 acres in Indian Reservations, and 
7,000,000 acres in National Parks and Monu- 
ments. 

“As to the status of wildlife prior to the 
passage of the Taylor Act, figures compiled 
by the Forest Service for a ten-year survey 
prior to 1934 reveal big game in the ten 
western public land states—absolute game 
sanctuaries, hunting prohibited—on 6,093,000 
acres of National Parks and Monuments, no 
grazing permitted; Biological Survey areas, 
no grazing permitted, 1,018,883 acres; Na- 
tional Forest areas, no grazing permitted, 
2,895,949 acres, and National Forest areas, 
where grazing is restricted to fifty-five per 
cent capacity, 19,407,083 acres. This is a 
total of 29,477,915 acres. 

“On state game refuges, with restricted 
hunting but unrestricted grazing, there are 
32,089,000 acres. This is a grand total of 
61,566,915 acres. 

“This cooperative procedure has resulted 
in an increase in big game on the National 
Forests from 1921 to 1932 as follows: Deer, 
109 per cent, or a total of 946,546; elk, 
ninety-seven per cent, or a total of 103,856; 
and mountain goats, 117 per cent, or a total 
of 21,736. There has been a ten per cent 
decrease in mountain sheep, about 12,000 
remaining. Antelope in the country at 
large increased 100 per cent, for a total of 
46,200. The increase on the National For- 
ests was 458 per cent. 

“After the passage of the Taylor Act in 
1934, allowing 80,000,000 acres of Public 
Domain to be formed into grazing districts, 
thirty-four districts were set up, scattered 
around in those ten western states. Each 
of these districts comtains public and private 
land which make them average about the 
same size as the State of Connecticut. 
“Prior to the establishment of these dis- 






tricts, and in addition to the sanctuaries 
and refuges already existing, there were 
designated ten great hereditary ranges for 
wildlife aggregating in extent some 10,000,- 
000 acres of land. These areas were set 
aside for the primary preservation of the 
hereditary ranges of mountain sheep, deer, 
buffalo, antelope, grouse, sage chicken and 
other native wildlife species. The ranges 
they inhabited were to be left for common 
grazing of domestic livestock as well as 
wildlife, provided the wildlife were to have 
a first consideration up to an agreed maxi- 
mum number in each case. 

“Since the passage of the Taylor Act 
another phase with great possibilities has 
come into operation. I refer to the so- 
called New Mexico Plan whereby a balanced 
use of public ranges by domestic and wildlife 
is sought through the creation of a state 
committee known as the State Land Com- 
mittee, which is a sub-committee of the 
State Planning Committee under the Na- 
tional Natural Resources Committee. On 
this board both domestic livestockmen and 
wildlife societies are represented but neither 
is in_a majority. The State University, 
State Fish and Game Commission and other 
interested agencies are also represented. 

“In New Mexico this committee appoints 
a representative of wildlife to sit on each 
of the boards of district advisers in the five 
grazing districts of that state to assist in 
working out a real program of wildlife pro- 
tection. 

“The Secretary of the Interior has officially 
approved this plan and it is now a part of 
the Department’s policy in this regard. I 
wish to urge its study by citizens of other 
states similarly situated, for I believe it 
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A SAFE SERVICE 


For Estate Owners 


HEN an estate owner seeks the serv- 

ices of a superintendent, gardener, or 

assistant gardener, he is faced with 
the tedious task of investigating the records 
and references of numerous applicants, 
many of whom lack the proper qualifica- 
tions. 

Our service department offers a happy 
solution to this problem by placing the 
estate owners in contact, through written 
application or personal interview, with men 
whose qualifications fit them for the par- 
ticular position to be filled. 

There is no fee for this service, but pros- 
pective employers are charged for telephone 
calls, telegrams, etc., incurred on their 
behalf. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARDENERS 
Dorothy Ebel Hansell, Secretary 
1270-A Sixth Avenue New York City 
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World's Largest Hotel 


CHICAGO 


Like European hotels of great re- 
pute, The Stevens is just outside 
the noisy central business district 
—yet but a few steps to wherever 
one wants to go in Chicago. 
Rooms with bath from $2.50. 
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gives a sane method of approach to a diffi- 
cult problem. 

“In the State of Oregon this plan of opera- 
tion has been carried on by the newly ap- 
pointed State Land Use Committee which is 
a sub-committee of the State Planning Com- 
mitee and it is meeting and solving the 
various wildlife problems of that State on 
the Public Domain in a manner similar to 
New Mexico. 

“The door is open for any state containing 
grazing districts to have a sub-committee of 
the State Planning Committee to be known 
as a Land Use Committee to act in a sim- 
ilar manner. The New Mexico plan may 
not exactly suit conditions in other states 
but the principle remains the same. 

“It is too early yet to see what the result 
will be of these steps which have been in- 
augurated since the Taylor Act was passed, 
but I believe in the possibilities which regu- 
lated use of the Public Domain offers for 
true conservation of wildlife.” 

Wildlife management by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service was outlined by Ernest G. Holt, 
in charge of the Section of Wildlife Man- 
agement. He said: “If it is true that soil 
and wildlife go down hill together, it is 
obvious that they must be brought back the 
same way. That is the cardinal principle 
underlying the wildlife program of the Soil 
Conservation Service. Wildlife conservation 
cannot be considered apart from soil con- 
servation; one must be integral with the 
other. 

“Broadly stated, the objectives of the 
Service are: To propagate the use of soil 
conservation practices in agriculture through 
the medium of demonstration; to effect at 
the same time a maximum control of erosion 
on as large an area of agricultural land as 
possible; and to ascertain the fundamental 
scientific facts essential to the development 
and improvement of soil-conservation methods 
and _ technics. 

“Tt is patent that every manipulation of 
the soil directly affects the creatures depend- 
ent upon the soil. It is equally clear that 
the operations of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, extending as they now do into every 
corner of the country and involving millions 
of acres of land, have an extremely high 
potential as far as wildlife is concerned. The 
proper direction of that potential is the func- 
tion of the Service’s newly created Section 
of Wildlife Management. 

“The aims of the Section are to attain and 
maintain on the lands of cooperating farm- 
ers, wildlife populations as biologically sound 
as possible under the limitations imposed by 
primary land use. 

“Naturally our first efforts are directed 
towards rebuilding the habitats vital to the 
existence of the creatures of the wild, to- 
wards the restoration of food and cover plants 
in proper relation, and with adequate inter- 
spersion. With revegetation the keynote of 
the soil conservation program, wildlife man- 
agement in the Service largely resolves itself 


into proper coordination oi erosion contro} 
operations so as to obtain the desired en- 
vironmental controls.” 

The wildlife problems on Indian Reserva- 
tions was presented by Robert Marshall, 
director of Forestry, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
He said: “Because fish and game regulation 
on Indian Reservations in the past has gen. 
erally been a dismal failure, it certainly does 
not follow that the future is hopeless. The 
Indian fish and game problem is closely 
bound up with the general policy of the 
present Administration for the entire Indian 
problem. There are two major tenets of this 
policy, both of them fundamental to the 
solution of the fish and game situation. 

“The first one is that the Indians must 
be given the economic possibility of earning 
their own livelihood. This is one of the 
major purposes of the Indian Reorganization 
Act, which has stopped the sale of Indian 
lands and has provided for the loan of sub- 
stantial sums to Indian tribes and individ- 
uals for the purpose of carrying out enter- 
prises which will enable them to earn their 
living. With the possibility for the Indians 
to earn a reasonable living by such varied 
activities as agriculture, livestock raising, 
lumber production, and the development of 
the arts and crafts, there will not be the 
same desire on the part of the Indians to 
kill all the fish and game that they can. 

“The second major tenet of the Indian 
policy is gradually to give the Indians self- 
government. When the Indians will have 
the right to make the majority of the regu- 
lations for the management of their reserva- 
tions and their lives instead of having these 
regulations handed down from the foreign 
government authorities, there is a much 
greater possibility that the Indians will be 
interested in doing something to preserve 
their wildlife resources. 

“The result of these policies has been 
felt already on a few reservations. The 
Crows, for instance, voluntarily imposed upon 
themselves in November, 1934, a three-year 
closed season on hunting of all kinds. Only 
one violation of this voluntary moratorium 
has thus far come to light. Meanwhile, 
under the leadership of their Indian super- 
intendent, Robert Yellowtail, and with the 
generous cooperation of the National Park 
Service, there have been liberated on the 
reservation 214 bison and 270 elk from the 
excess herds of Yellowstone Park. The re- 
turn of these animals to the reservation 
brings to many of the elderly Indians glow- 
ing memories of their romantic youth. 

“The Indians have the intelligence to im- 
pose upon themselves voluntarily the neces- 
sary restraint in hunting, trapping, and fish- 
ing, provided their economic needs are taken 
care of. The solution of the Indian wildlife 
problem lies not in the compulsory enforce- 
ment of the white man’s restrictions, but 
in a better means of livelihood and more 
self-government.” 


116,000 Acres Approved for National Forest Purchase 


The purchase of 116,694 acres of land for 
National Forest purposes at a cost of $513,- 
339 was approved by the National Forest 
Reservation Commission on January 30. This 
leaves less than a $1,000,000 with which to 
continue purchases under existing allotments. 

Included in the area approved by the 
commission was the Bates College Forest of 
4,376 acres near Alfred, Maine. This im- 
proved tract of white pine and other species 
in plantations and natural stands will be 
added to the White Mountain National Forest 


to be administered as an experimental forest 
for educational and demonstrational purposes. 

The other lands approved for purchase 
included 53,053 acres in the Appalachian 
Mountains; 30,908 acres in the Southern 
pine belt, a large portion of which will 
round out the southern end of the Ocala 
National Forest, in Florida; 22,309 acres im 
the Piedmont section of South Carolina; 
3,503 acres in the Lake States; and 2, 4 
acres in the Carribbean National Forest, in 
Puerto Rico. 
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ACIFIC PUMPERS lead all other portable 
fire fighting equipment in sales and popularity 
through sheer merit and efficiency. 


The 1936 line of these amazingly simple, always de- 
pendable pumpers consists of five models, topped 
by Type “Y”—greatest of all portable fire-fighting 
units—pumps 63 G. P. M. at 100 lbs. pressure— 
weighs only 70 lbs.—the most efficient and power- 
ful portable fire-fighting unit ever devised. 


For eleven years Pacific Pumpers have been help- 
ing to prevent loss by fire—in the woods—on farms 
—in towns—wherever men can walk and find a 
supply of water. 


They stand the gaff where the going is toughest 
and less sturdily constructed equipment becomes 
useless. 


They have the highest weight efficiency of all port- 
able pumpers—more power with less weight. 


Approved by every forestry and conservation or- 
ganization in the country. 


Write for descriptive literature 
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THE MOST DEPEND- 
ABLE LIGHT WEIGHT 
FIRE FIGHTING 
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Pacific Pacolized Hose 
was developed for depend- 

able service with portable 
pumpers. It is (1) light in 
weight—13 pounds to 100 feet; 
(2) extra well woven; (3) flexible 
—rolls up easily when wet; (4) 
proof against mildew; (5) can’t rot; 
(6) absolutely dependable. 


Ask for Special Literature describing 
this remarkable hose. 





LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF PORTABLE FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES IN AMERICA 
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Crawler Tractors 
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@ In the twenty million acres of National 
Forest Region No. 2, dependable Cletrac 
power is an important resource of the trail 
builder. Trails are the arteries of the forest. 
Three-fourths of the forest in Region No. 2 


is in the western and mountainous half ot 


Colorado where trailbuilding is almost entirely 


an up-hill job, justifying the name bull-dozing. 
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POWER WINS 






Cletrac has long been a favorite tractor in 
all of the National Forest regions for good 
reasons: Usable, dependable power, high 
economy and simple maintenance, and 
above all, because it has controlled differ- 
ential steering, power on both tracks at 
all times, which is a special advantage 


when building trails. 


